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A POINT 


We do not despair. Notwithstanding the 
resultless campaign, maugre the deplorable mis- 
takes or mismanagement, the unexpected diffi- 
culties of the siege of Sebastopol, the calamities 
of our high-hearted troops; the Parliamentary 
condemnations, the resignations, the break-up, 
make-up, and rebreak-up, and remake-up, of | 
Ministers—the crisis, in fact ; we do not despair. 
Judge if we do. With expectation during long 
months disappointed; with triumph retarded, 
enthusiasm checked—not on the battle-field by 





the foe, but by the palpable miscalculation of 
means—so far are we from despairing, that we | 
not only arrange in prospective confidence the | 
territorial losses we propose to inflict upon our 
- arch-enemy; but proceed, in like manner, by your 
leave, true British reader, to punish his accom- 
plice, to mulct his ally. 

Of the diminutions of territory to be exacted 
from the Czar, our readers may have incidentally, 
since the commencement of this European im- 
broglio, gathered our ideas. Indeed, there is 
nothing very recondite to be produced in that 
respect ; the cessions of soil demanded from 
Russia in the interest of the repose of Europe 
are prominently plain, and catch the eye of the 
tirst map-gazer. The present proposal will at 
least have the merit of not being a hackneyed one. 
No false modesty will prevent us from accepting 





2 compliment upon its novelty. 

Never very ardent admirers of the grand 
arrangements of the Peaces of 1814-15, we yet 
admit that it must then have been extremely 
difficult to decide (the question of its return 





under French rule not being entertained) what 
was to be done with the ancient German terri- 
tory west of the Rhine. It might—all of it, the 
Palatinate and all—have been joined with the 
Dutch and Belgic provinces, and thus have 
formed a kingdom something in the position of 





Ducal Burgundy by the side of France; consti- 


1855. 


AT PRUSSIA* 


tuting at the same time a stronger State than 
what actually was erected on the northern 
French frontier, and whose union was so forcibly 
dissolved in 1830. Considering the fate of that 
union, it is as well, perhaps, that a third element 
was not made to enter into its composition. 
Another arrangement of the territory in 


question might have been the bestowal of it upon 


the King of Saxony, in compensation for the 
whole of his kingdom, coveted by him who 
received the half of it. And the French Pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress of Vienna has been 
severely criticised for not having consented to 
the total absorption of the Saxon Kingdom by 
the House of Brandenburg upon those terms ; 
thus securing for France the next best thing 
after the possession of the rive gauche, to wit, a 
feeble and inconsiderable neighbour. 

The pretensions of Alexander upon Poland 
greatly embroiled the question of Prussian ar- 
rangements. That Emperor occupied with his 


;troops the Grand Duchy of Warsaw—formed 


from Prussia’s share of the First and Second 
Partitions of Poland—and claimed it by right of. 
conquest. The Cabinet of Berlin, to indemnify 
itself for loss of that its spoliation, and actuated 
by a more German ambition, demanded the en- 

tire domains of regal Saxony. Austria was not 

disposed to admit anysuch extension of proximity 

of her old rival—already near enough by Silesia 

—as would have been the consequence of con- 

cession of that demand. France, it is true, had 

a restored Bourbon on the throne, and Saxony 

had been the last faithful ally of Napoleon; but 

the restored Bourbon was maternally d 

from the Saxon House, and was, at the same 

time, both personally and politically disinclined 

to the vast aggrandisement of the sy Great 

Britain, though indifferent enough to the fate of 
Saxony, was not prepared to allow the exorbi- 

tant claims of the Russian upon Poland. Even 





- Without endorsing the whole of the opinions of this paper, we have thought fit to award it a prominent place. 
It will be found worthy the reader’s consideration, as pointing to a more than possible contingency, which may not 


be very remote.— Ed. 
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‘lack of zeal? No backslidings, no treacherous 


Bavaria proposed to uphold Saxony with all its 
forces. And this state of things actually occa- | hesitations, no treacherous acts? <A few words 
sioned an alliance between the three Courts of|of retrospect from ’15 to ’92 will settle that 
Schenbrunn, the Tuileries, and St. James,/ point. Be itremembered that it is at the hands 
against the combined pretensions of Alexander of the co-coalesced Powers, vanquishers of 
and Frederic William ; for the former sovereign | France, that reward is claimed at Vienna by the 
supported the claim of the latter in order to| Prussian; be it remembered, too, that of those 
divert him from hankering after the bulk of his Powers, Great Britain is of all the most favour- 
old robber’s portion of Poland; and, indeed, in able to the Rheno-Prussian installation. 

furtherance of the views of the Treaty of} First of fanfarons against revolutionary 
Kalisch between the two monarchs. At this! France, Prussia was the first to abandon 
juncture, the news of Napoleon’s landing at its allies and to make a separate Peace. 
Cannes reached the Congress; and the diffe- Pursuing its system of neutrality (which, 
rences which else might have gone even to an | being interpreted, meant nothing else than 
open rupture, were put aside from dread of the a waiting for the abasement of the House 
common enemy. ‘The end of the matter was |of Austria, and an attempt to turn to its own 
that Alexander consented to separate from the! profit the engrossment of that House by its war 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw a part—Posen—in|with France), Prussia stood by while the 
fayour of Prussia. Frederic William acquired | Second Coalition fought the battle against Gallic 
about half the kingdom of the faithful but un-|Supremacy. Its only aim, for years after its 
fortunate Frederic Augustus, and at the same secession from the First Coalition, seems to have 
tume that magnificent endowment in and about been to attach to itself, by force or by fraud, 
the old archiepiscopal Electorates of Rhine and | by fawning, by intrigue, the minor States of 
Moselle which brought him to the very portals| Northern Germany. As a member of the 








of France ; or, in the ever-bold imagery of Cha- 
teaubriand, delivered the keys of France to the 
Shade of Frederic the Great. Such to Poland, 
such to France, was the unhappy consequence 
of the Imperial exile’s return. An opportunity 
for attempting its restoration with the consent 
of one of its original spoliators, went by for the 
former: to the latter, a formidable Power was 
brought down upon its frontier. 

But on what title, we would fain ask, did the 
monarchy of the Hohenzollerns receive the 
splendid addition of the Rhine Province? In 
compensation, or in reward? If the former, it 
was an 
gotten goods; if the latter, it was a price paid 
too high for services. 

We presume it is not necessary to remind our 
readers of the part played by the House of 
Brandenburg in the dismemberment of Poland— 
part, of all the three actors in that dark drama, 
the basest. Originator, in the person of Fre- 
deric II., of the First Partition, it was, in the 
person of his successor, the fouler and more 
loathsome instrument in the Second :—we know 
not that it aspired to any pre-eminence in 
iniquity in the Third. It lost that, its plunder, 
to Napoleon; who therefrom constituted the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw—an independent State. 





It never reconquered that Duchy—Russian arms | 


did conquer it; and so far, the claim of Alex- 
ander was intelligible. As compensation, then, 
for its Polish losses, the pretension of Prussia 
was to a compensation for ill-acquired posses- 
sions, which it had not been able to retain ; nor, 
when lost, to reconquer. 

‘ But, “No,” would say the advocates of 
Prussian aggrandisement, ‘‘ we'll throw com- 
pensation overboard—it was reward.’ For ser- 


vices rendered, of course. But had there been | 


no disservice done? Had there been never any 


indemnification for the loss of ill- | 


Armed Neutrality of Paul, Prussia seized upon 
Hanover, though she had guaranteed its inde- 
‘pendence. As a waiter upon Providence, that 
is, upon the Chief of France, arbiter of the des- 
tinies of crumbling Germany, she snapped up 
the spoils of the secularised ecclesiastical lands 
in the North; waiting, watching, hungrily yet 
respectfully, to catch the morsels, or to lick the 
leavings, from the master’s table. Then, hang- 
ing upon the skirts of events, she hesitated— 
feigning and fuming, fuming and feigning alter- 
nately—hesitated to join the Third Coalition, 
when her doing so might have decided the great 
debate, and spared Europe many a long year of 
‘war. But she did not presently hesitate to 
occupy Hanover a second time—‘“‘in pledge 
until a general peace should be restored;” by 
such verbal subterfuge thinking to mitigate the 
‘indignation of England at the excessive tur- 
pitude of the transaction. Napoleon’s well- 
merited sneers and rebukes of Prussian policy, 
‘when Count Haugwitz presented himself after 
the result of Austerlitz, are well known ; and the 
offer which he made of Hanover, in compen- 
‘sation for the violated Franconian Margraviates, 
could only have been made to a monarch and a 
cabinet whose morals and conscience he appre- 
ciated—as they deserved. 

| Prussia, it has been well said, ‘‘ followed the 
war as a suttler to pick up what she could get;” 
and it was only mortification at not having suc- 
ceeded to the extent of her wishes in that con- 
'temptible career, and at finding herself treated 
with just the consideration due to such conduct, 
that at length caused her to take up her pre- 
sumptuous arms—for “ chivalrous,” we cannot 
consent to call them. Thwarted in his attempt 
to construct a confederation of his own, on a 
similar basis with that of the Rhine, and stung 
‘by Napoleon’s revealed offer of restitution of his 
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Electoral lands to the King of England, for the 
purpose of ing a general it it 
was only ‘‘in pledge until a general peace” for- 
sooth that Prussia had kindly consented to take 
charge of those lands—Frederic William III., 
uncalled by any internal voice of honour, but 
goaded by mortified vanity and impelled by the 
inordinate presumption of his Court, rushed into 
the conflict which met its speedy and merited 
termination on the field of Jena. We care not 
who knows our opinion, nor how at variance it 
may be with that industriously fostered in this 
country under the influence of anti-Napoleonean 
sentiments; but we maintain that both that 
great disaster and the subsequent years of degra- 
dation and enslavement were no greater penalty 
than had been deserved by the House of Branden- 
burg through a long course of mean, selfish, 
pitiful policy. Its dealings had been unworthy; 
its treatment was ignominious. 

Fer the conduct of Prussia from the arrival of 
the wreck of the Grand Army from Moscow, to 
the fall of Napoleon, we admit its energy and 
its undeviating purpose. ‘True to the principles 
of his House, ever foremost in defection, the 
King, once fully assured of the magnitude of 
the disaster to the French arms, turned upon his 
ally: and as the very existence of his kingdom 
depended upon the success of the side which he 
then adopted, of course every nerve was 
strained, every effort made to ensure it. Yet 
had the fortune of the French Emperor ever re- 
covered its ascendancy, we doubt not but that 
—had it been possible—the faithless House 
would again have essayed to separate its cause 
from the vanquished. ‘‘ Depuis quinze ans vous 
ne faites pas autre chose’’—the reproach addressed 
to Prussian tergiversation, and lately reproduced 
by a leading French journal from a despatch of 
the Duke of Bassano in April 1813—that re- 
proach contained, equally with an estimate of 
the monarch’s fidelity to his French, the 
measure of his deserts towards all his other, 
alliances, 

We assert, then, that if there was any dis- 
proportion between the deserts and the destinies 
of Prussia, during the period alluded to, the 
excess of wrong was not on the side of the latter. 
The punishment that fell upon its Sovereign 
House was, certainly, not greater than the per- 
fidies that had earned it; its abasement was in 
no unjust ratio with its treacherous, tortuous, 
unprincipled and grovelling ambition. To what 
could it have a claim, we should be glad to 
learn, by subsequent fidelity to .... the last cause 
it espoused? To what reward, exceeding a 
restitution of its former possessions? But a 
portion of those possessions was an illgotten gain 
which ought never to have been tolerated, and 
that portion was in the hands of an ally who, 
himself, had conquered it. Yet it was the time 
for bargains—for many an infamous bargain. 
And so, however illgotten might have been the 
acquisitions, whose loss was pleaded; however 
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flagrant, t, recent the wrong (without even 
the usual, the accepted sanction of injustice 
indemnification was, nevertheless, granted. B 
de grace, let us hear no more of vast services 
rendered, or of any reward—heyond restitution 
—deserved. : 

The same arguments apply to the dotation of 
Prussia with a fair moiety of the domains of 
the King of Saxony; whether ¢hat, also, were 
received in compensation or in reward. Only 
that that dotation contained, besides, somethi 
particularly revolting to high moral feeling. 
The Rhine-lands were at least disponibles, at 
liberty, in the market; but to hand over the 
half of Saxony to Prussia was to brand in the 
eyes of Europe an example of honourable 
fidelity, and to endow with its spoils the repre- 
sentative of disloyalties and pertidies innumer- 
able. Iniquitous application of the right of 
conquest ! subserving, and that, too, to render 
it more disgusting still, in connection with pro- 
fessions of justice, righteousness, holiness, &c., 
&c.—subserving the purposes of a base, sordid, 
venal, marketable morality. The world must 
have had but a very short memory in 1815, if 
it saw in the recipient of Saxon spoils a model 
of faithfulness and purity. The coalesced con- 
querors of France must have had an exaggerated 
idea of their own excellence, or of their own 
power—enormous as, at that moment, was the 
latter—if they imagined (as they seem to have 
done) that the fact of being one of their num- 
ber was to be accepted as an undeniable certi- 
ficate for immaculate integrity; or that the 
assumption of a host of holy epithets to their 
own cause was sufficient to stamp with infamy 
the virtue of fidelity to their vanquished 
enemy's. ‘* Vérité en deca des Pyrénées, men- 
songe au dela”’; O, Messieurs of the Congress of 
thatday. That variable standard of moral truth 
has been applied to principles less questionable 
than yours. Your moral vocabulary was far 
from being unexceptionable ; and many a thing 
that passed current for equity in the close con- 
clave at Vienna was of a nature to receive 
another appellation, when it got out into the 
open air of Europe. 

To return, however, to the Rhine. For the 
planting there of the Prussian standard in un- 
approached supremacy, there was a reason which 
did not apply to the case of Saxon spoliation, 
and whicl had respect to neither indemnity nor 
reward. It was, the necessity of restraining 
French ambition. Holland and Belgium were 
formed into one State for this purpose, England 
being the promoter of the union. The German 
Confederation was adumbrated; and subse- 

uently filled up, Russia patronising the artists, 
ame § established in force upon the Rhine, 
should, it was intended, be the advanced guard 
of the former : 








and Russia were 
the presiding genii. The fear of one foe was 
then common to both. Each had an outwork 
to be strengthened ; here, the Netherlands—the 
Germanic body there. A military Power emi- 
nently answered the purpose. At the same 
time, nothing could be more flattering to the 
overweening vanity and inordinate swagger of 
that nation, than the placing of it in such a 
position as, together with the magnificent terri- 
torial endowment it contained, elevated it to a 
place among “ the Great Powers.” 

“What!” we hear exclaimed, “‘ do you mean 
to tell us that Prussia was not a ‘‘Great Power” 
before; and that she was then anything more 
than restored to the rank she had held?’ Indeed, 
we do mean so; and therefore say so. The 
edifice of the great Frederic was of too recent 
and too sudden a construction, without reference 
to the materials of which it was built, or to the 
extent of ground it covered, to be ranked with 
the great monarchies that had for ages disputed 
greatness between them, or with an even already 
gigantic Empire of almost contemporaneous ele- 
vation. There had been a Peter in Russia, who 
began ; but there had been a Catherine also, who 
continued. Frederic had as yet had, in that 
sense, no successor. It took campaign upon 
campaign to reduce the tenacious might of 
Hapsburg—a single day smote the sceptre of 
Hohenzollern in the dust. Extraordinary events 
had, themselves, elevated Russia to a height 
above that, already considerable, which she 
occupied in the scale of European arbiters; 
whilst events had depressed Prussia much 
below her previous place therein. Prussia, 
then, we repeat, was made a “Great Power’ 
in 1815; bringing up the rear of the régiment 
@élite of Europe, completing the cabalistical 
quinquemvirate of presiding potentates. 

Now, we suppose it will not be disputed that 
the object of those who at the conclusion of the 
great war remodelled the map of Europe, was 
to regulate the general equilibrium. That those 
“august” negociators, those king-making War- 
wicks of diplomacy, were animated, one and 
all of them, by the meekest self-denying senti- 
ments in their care for such regulation; that 
none concealed ulterior views behind that pre- 
text, we do not by any means affirm; no more 
than we affirm that the duty towards his neigh- 
bour was performed to the utmost by any one 
of them. But, allowing for an arriére pensée 
here and there, an “ aside” or two; the collec- 
tive aim may fairly be stated to have been the 
adjustment of the Balance of Power, deranged 
YBa all-recent and excessive preponderance of 

ce—and the adjustment in such sort as 
should prevent the recurrence of the same dan- 
ger; at least, that is, from the same quarter. 
To that aim and to that apprehension Prussia 
owes its promotion and its position. 

But we think it could be shown with no great 
expenditure of argument, that that monarchy | 
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should no longer be allowed to occupy, to the 
full, the place to which it was promoted. In 
the first place, it has demerited of its consorts, 
and derogated from its quality. In the next, 
it has become, for some of the interests it was 
designed to strengthen,—for some British in- 
terests—either unavailable or unnecessary. It 
was admirably pointed out in that remarkable 
despatch of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, who, no doubt, 
had heard, and meant to paraphrase, the aphorism 
of an excellent Secretary of a Lord-Lieutenant 
with reference to the rights and duties of pro- 
perty—that there are certain obligations attached 
to the high rank held by a State in the European 
catalogue of Power. ‘‘ The quality of a Great 
Power,” said that spirited, while calm and lucid, 
diplomatic lecture, “‘is permanent: it cannot 
be cast off, when it implies onerous duties, and 
resumed, when it only offers advantages. Privi- 
leges and duties of this importance are abso- 
lutely correlative ; the one is inseparable from 
the other.”” Such was the just rebuke addressed 
to the Cabinet of Berlin, after receipt of the 
communicated despatch of M. de Manteuffel to 
the Prussian Envoy at Vienna—a despatch un- 
surpassed even by any German document of our 
acquaintance, for heavy-sterned phraseology — 
and in which it was declared that that very 
tenacious and by no means inconsistent or in- 
constant Majesty, the King Frederic William 
IV., will, “with the utmost tenacity cling to 
his view of things, and in order to maintain it” 
(that is, his right to participate, in the Con- 
ferences, ‘‘in his quality as a Great European 
Power’’), ‘‘should it be in danger of being dis- 
puted, he will not shrink from sacrifices and 
dangers which his faithful subjects will share in 
with their well-tested resignation (!), and with 
the whole force and perseverance which arise 
from true patriotism.” ‘‘ But France,’’ continued 
the French Foreign Minister in reply, “ will 
never allow that a Power which of its own free 
will took no share in the great events which are 


| passing in the world, shall afterwards maintair 


a claim to regulate the consequences thereof.” 
No, indeed; France, nor England either, as we 
trust. For what is the duty of a Great Power 
in a society constructed upon the professed prin- 
ciples of independence, forbearance, and modera- 
tion? Who are the guarantees of those prin- 
ciples, if not the presiding States placed at the 
head of the system both for their own mutual 
counterpoise and for the security of all the 
minor members? And how are the duties of 
the rest of those presiding States fulfilled, if one 
of them is to be allowed to over-ride a weaker 
State without opposition? how will they them- 
selves be, thenceforth, able to fulfil adequately 
their duties, not only to the general, but to 
their own individual weal, if one is permitted 
to increase its territorial strength to any formid- 
able degree? We know that changes have been 
effected since the last great European Distribu- 
tion ;—witness the severed kingdom of the 
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Netherlands and the violated independence of | 
Cracow; but the former was re-regulated by high | 
European deliberations; and the latter, though 
iniquitous enough and of evil example, was not 
a change of sufficient magnitude to endanger the 
general balance. It is not necessary that we 
should unsay our distaste for many of the provi- 
sions of the Peaces of ’14 and’15, even when we 
admit that their great object—the preservation of 
the Balance of Power—has been answered in the 
main. But again we ask, who were the guar- 
dians and the guarantees? And now that 
Europe finds itself in face of the most daring and 
ambitious attempt that has been made, to un- 
settle that counterpoise—an attempt made by one 
of its supposed conservators—who is the first, 
the only one, of the co-custodients, that deserts 
his duty; that would fain stand aloof to watch 
the current of the contest ; perhapsto declare, at 
a more favourable moment, for the aggressor ; at 
all events, to step in at the end “to regulate the 
consequences’? Itis an old idea of Prussian 
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Another point of view.—Prussia, as consti- 
tuted in 1815, is, we apprehend, for British in- 
terests no longer available; or, even if it be so, 
no longer necessary. We will frankly confess 
that it will, in our judgment, be both for the 
credit and advantage of Western Europe 
(including ourselves) when the truth of the 
latter assertion shall be recognised. We 
shall be delighted to hail the day when English 
statesmen shall candidly and cordially admit that 
the need of an Occidental—of a Cis-Rhenane- 
Prussia, has passed away. Other and better 
feelings are, we trust, producing this appre- 
ciation of the case: events are in favour of its 
encouragement. The erewhile need is now 
displaced—transferred elsewhere. What was it 
that generated that hideous excrescence on the 
map of Europe—that formed that, as it therein 
stands, absurd and unsightly kingdom? What, 
we ask again, brought those ‘‘ Cossacks of the 
Oder and the Elbe”’ down in broad sovereignty 
upon the Rhine and the Moselle—what but the 


politics (as old, that is, as the great Monarch of | fear of France? or call it jealousy, if you will 
the House) that that State is called upon to | —fear or jealousy, unfeignedly felt by England: 
maintain the equilibrium of Europe as well as| felt, but still more feigned, to exaggeration, by 
that of Germany. But whatever may have been | Russia; who, with eyes ever fixed upon her 
the interpretation of that maxim upon its first | traditional aims, calculated with her accustomed 
adoption in the Councils of Berlin, it is but too | sagacity upon the excellent material which the 
plain that the mode of its application in the | antigallican apprehensions of Europe would 
present day would be to destroy the balance of afford her to work upon, for the better prose- 
the former by aiding in the exorbitant extension | cution of her own separate projects. But we 
of Russian rule or influence, and, under cover of | venture to hope that the time is at hand, if it be 
intrigues fomented on the occasion among its | not already come, when this fear and jealousy 
confederate German States, to secure to itself the | on the part of Great Britain may be renounced : 
preponderance in the latter. The spirit of “‘/e|as, unquestionably, the time has arrived when 
nommé Stein” would seem to have migrated into | another gigantic ambition flings its menacing 


Prussian counsellors; for that ‘‘ regenerator’ of | 
his countzy, with his patriotism matured at St. Pe- 
tersburg, in his zeal to uprear it as a formidable 
foe to France, would assuredly have finished by | 
attaching it as a ministrant to Muscovy. 

No! Prussia is no longer worthy of a place 
among the Presidential Powers. It has morally 
abdicated its right, while verbally asserting its 
claim. It has faltered in its duties as a co- | 
guardian of the Balance of Power, by hesitating | 
to repress the attempt to disturb that balance ; 
it has violated the honourable understanding of 
its character by conniving at the ambition of the 
Great Aggressor ; and that, too, for ambitious ends 
of its own—themselves incompatible with itsqua- 
lity of a custosof European equipoise—in the hope 
to compass them amidst the general disarrange- 
ment.* This it has done: for this we declare it 
traitor to the laws of its existence ;—for this, 
did the decision depend upon our word, we 
would pronounce to-morrow that—in one por- 
tion of its actual dominions at all events—‘‘ the 
House of Hohenzollern has ceased to reign.” 


* If any one will take the trouble of referring to 








Vol. II. of the Portfolio, he will see rather an acute sug- 
getion, that something of this sort was meditated long 
y 





“g° Prussia, in view of an attempt by Russia upon 


Ottoman 


shadow over Europe. We say, ‘‘ may be re- 
nounced,” with safety:—we might also say 
‘‘should be renounced,” by policy. We are of 
those (deride who will) who are disposed to 
believe in the genuineness and sincerity of the 
kindly feelings entertained towards us by those 
whom our fathers, for generations, have com- 
bated by land and sea: and consequently, that, 
those sentiments being reciprocated by us, an 
increase of territory and power acquired by our 
neighbour across the Channel would not be used 
by him to our detriment. Politics, undoubtedly, 
are a science of which prudence is a most im- 
portant element; but it may be questioned 
whether’ it’ is prudent to exclude sentiment so 
completely from their domain, as to mistrust the 
influence of graciousness, conciliation, and gene- 
rosity. Upon a noble nation, as upon a noble- 
souled individual, the effect of an open-hearted, 
open-handed confidence cannot be lost. And 
with such un appreciation of that people with 
whom our own is now in close alliance, we, for our 
parts, should be unwilling to see a compromise 
of safety for Great Britain in a liberal renun- 
ciation of its opposition to an extension of French 
territory, in a bold and confident concession (as 
far as we are concerned) to that great country of 


| that object of her desires from which we hitherto 
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have not been slightly instrumental in excluding 
wer ictal, of the Ois-Rhenane provinces of 
Prussia. By y policy, too, we hold such cessation of 
toberecommendable. While 


ion onour 
t course mi in our opinion, be adopted 
with safety; + did line of conduct ‘oul it 


seems to us, be attended with peril—perhaps, an 
early peril to our good relations; certainly, a 
great eventual peril, in respect to the employ- 
ment of that increase of power if acquired in 
our despite. Better at once, we say, seal 
our friendship with France—seal it now and 
for generations to come, by a frank withdrawal 
of all interdiction from us—nay, by a cordial 
co-operation, if need be, in the attainment for 
her of what she covets most,—of what we, more 
than any except the actual possessors of it, have 
denied, do deny, and are supposed to be inte- 
rested in always denying her. Better far, raise 
the interdict of England upon that acquisition, 
than allow it to subsist as a rankling sore in the 
sanity of our relations—as a bitter drop in the 
cup of cordiality. So long as British prohibition 
rests upon the extension of the French frontier, 
so long will the alliance be imperfect and in- 
secure ; so long will it be a periclitating state of 

A germ of disunion will always re- 
main between those whose constant ‘union 
would be a blessing to themselves;—a varium 
et mutabile semper will be that amity whose 
steadfastness would be a safeguard to civi- 
lisation. 

Our readers will permit us to press the matter 
more home. It may be humiliating to British | 
pride to hear the truth; but these are not the 
days to hug ourselves with illusions: to press, 
we say, the matter more home,—what if France, 
this France whom we prohibit, should choose to 
mock at our prohibition,—what then? Aye, 
what ! Should the Camp of Boulogne be trans- 
ferred, as has been reported, to Metz; should 
100,000 French troops march upon the Rhine, 





as has, also, been intimated; will any Bold | 
Briton be bold enough to tell us that we could | 
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secret; that they have succeeded in hampering 
(not to say paralysing) the action of their chief 
collateral opponent ; have nullified his hostility ; 
have placed him in a position where he must 
either promote, in a ter or less degree, the 
object of his erewhile opposition, or renounce 
the hope of arresting the ambition of the Czars. 
a| For this is the dilemma; and, sooner or later, it 
must come to this. There are two, and but two 
Powers in Europe whom we have any reason 
to dread. Once suppose an alliance between 
those two for compassing their respective 
objects, and we—it is no use disguising it—we 
are unable to prevent their accomplishment. 
It must be evident now, we imagine, even 
to the sturdiest believer in the might and 
resources of our country, that we cannot hope to 
impose limits to one of those Powers without the 
aid of the other. But to secure their division 
we must attach one of them to ourselves; and 
the attachment, whatever may be its present 
fervour, or whatever accidental concurrence 
may have brought the one together with ourselves 
into collision with the other; the attachment, it 
must be allowed, is not likely to be cemented 
by a persistent reluctance of one party to accede 
to the favourite wishes of its confederate. We 
must, we affirm, attach firmly and permanently 
to ourselves one of the only two Powers from 
whom we have anything to fear; permanently 
and firmly ; for we cannot expect to be able to 


| play off one against the other in turn. It would 


be presumptuous folly to count upon the events 
of the world taking such a course as_ should 
leave open to us, at repeated crises, that resource; 
and even could that be the case, the frequent 
repetition of such attempt would in itself tend 
to impair its chances of execution; and tend, 
too, as much as events themselves, probably, to 
unite in common hostility to us those upon 
whom it had been successively, and so often, 
tried. 

Of all the conjunctures, which, for the last 
‘forty years, if has been the policy of British 


contribute anything to arrest their success?| statesmen to prevent, the first in magnitude is 


Even if so, if must be at the cost of allying our- 
selves against our ally—and allying ourselves | 
to whom | ? To the conspirator with our'| 
enemy! Are we to be the friends of France— | 
or rather, are we to have France for our friend | 
in the Euxine, while we are her foe upon the 
Rhine? Shall we coerce the Czar’s accomplice 
on the Niemen, and caress him on the Moselle? 
Let us not be told of the Treaty by which the 
0% allying themselves for the protection of 
Sultan bound themselves to abnegation of 
all territorial aggrandisement. We know what 
treaties are, and of what force their moral obli- 
gations. And if that is the only barrier we 
could in to French advance to the Rhine, 
it must be confessed that the vaunted “ secret des 
hommes @ Etat dela France,” by which they were 
to arrive at the Rhenish frontier, has really been 








hit upon; thet it was a shrewd and a subtle 


the alliance of France and Russia. Circum- 
stances have more than once favoured that 
‘policy. Had Charles X. maintained himself 
upon the throne, a close political alliance of the 
Bourbons was probable with those whose family 
alliance they had disdained.* This country 
could not possibly enforce its views against such 
a conjunction; we fear it might prove unable 
to defend some of its best interests. Hitherto 
our own skill and address—and, let us own it, 
our good fortune—have averted that danger. 
But the day might arrive, that should take us at 
unawares, and when our fortune should desert 
us; a day, when we could no longer enlist one 
of those mighty nations in opposition to the 
other; when each might judge to find its ac- 
count rather in the alliance of the other, than in 


* A Russian wife was declined for the Duke of Berri, 
as not being “ d’assez bonne maison.” 
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that of the country which had rested itself, al-| firm that friend fo us are now presented by a 
ternately, upon both; but in whose alliance} concurrence of cireumstances :—they are iden- 
neither had attained its ends. Of that day let/| tical with the means of punishing the traitor 
us beware. We have now an occasion, an op-|to his duties; they are coincidental with the 
portunity, to avert its arrival, to destroy the| displacement of the seat of danger. Im other 

ibility of it. By fixing the friendship of | words, we may consent, for our part, to the an- 
one of the two Powers,—a present friend, but a | nexation by France of certain territory swayed 
possible foe—we secure its unfailing aid against | by the House of Brandenburg; we may’ see 
the other, now at once its rival and our own. | without fear, and certainly without regret— 
We may render an alliance between France and ‘Ray, we may, if need be, co-operate in—the ex- 
Russia a thing impossible. The means to con-! pulsion of Prussia from this side Rhine. 
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My prar Ta1t—Is it fact or fancy that we have | way,” I must not be thought captious, if I in- 
had latterly a somewhat disproportionate num- | trude the remark that I think there was an ad- 
ber of metaphysical books published, war and | vantage,—one-sided, if you will,—~in the habit 
general dulness in literature notwithstanding ?|of mental concentration which especially cha- 
[ think it isa fact, and one that will aggravate | racterised the days of few books and stern stu- 
M. Comte; the attempts to popularise whose | dents, before Experiment was out of long clothes, 
“doctrine” seem only to have put our fellows | when it might be said of wise men as of Don 
on their mettle. He may well look out for a} Juan’s mother— 


successor, for he may rely upon it that the good Their favourite virtue was their—application ; 
time coming for Positivism is “not yet!” I Their favourite science was the mathematical. 


only wish that my present task had found me in Mr. Bailey says his design is “not to produce 


better health, with more freedom from distrac- : , . 

tion, and with largermagazine-space at command. eerie weir ig — mw! emer wnt doe 

Mr. Bailey is perhaps the keenest and most ro- ae sa a lik i z . Ae os beem tate 

bust thinker we have; and the range of topics = — a coral ia ae ne hilosor h ~~ but he 

in these 250 pages is very great indeed. So that a Aa th, t h . eA p ae a, : into 

[ tremble and quake a little, when I sit down to rs niente Mallia stone: hlingege: <8 
requent collision with the doctrines of pre- 


have @ look at them, with a stuffed influenza upon ceding philosophers,” and expects some of his 
me, and arrears of work staring me in the face. | ;; sitions will be keenly contested.” Of eouted 
Mr. Bailey is quite right in saying that the aa I ny t a, te: ~ hich of the 
form of treatment in philosophical discussions is | > 9” et en My 
7 at * . . bad compliment of suppressing my own dissent 
pretty indifferent,—that with equal pains the f dv hich indeed ld 
substantial ‘‘ method” of a thinker will be the he - ge ie a a eee a 0 bn all vaible 
same, whether he think in dialogue like Horne | re Pan eee ae the hove A aly "" 
Tooke, in Essays like Hume, or in Letters like I find that much of Mr. Bailey’s book is 


—Bailey. And to a mind like his, there must | , , eae “1, . 
be a peculiar charm in that epistolary form | reo nyt em. = ot bree ree ar 4 
which allows of throwing technicality and ex | S0PMCa’s (Or ms pp By pening neath Pos 


cathedréd shamming overboard, and lunging right | fication of the Faculties, Figurative 


and left as the demon bids. I, for one, heartily | hee» 5 "The aleeon Woaallee' Reason 


thank Mr. Bailey for a weighty work whose | | d . . ; 
~ ; ‘ Understanding, Ambiguity of certain Terms, 
Fp goed een bey ane, aaeeply Uy and the six or seven chapters on Theories of 
[ also agree with Mr. Bailey when he makes | Rtn thee Le oe ieee 
the appropriate reflection,—appropriate, in com- “pny * ; Prensa * ea J that Mr. 
mencing a task professedly destructive as to B le roe A Pe ~ t Sashes of ; 
much that his predecessors have done,—that . ey attac Soa = esy © meta 
‘ physicians, and that he attaches great importance 


‘the manifestation of ability is not to be mea- : . 
sured by the permanence of its results,”—that to this part of his fama ok on oe 


the greatest minds have reared fabrics predes- | '° much importance. . 
tined to decay. When he says that “ former | C°SS°" have condemned, and that with great 


ages, remote or recent, enjoyed, to say the least, 


no superiority over the present, in point of near- Conception, Abstraction, as if were facul- 
ness to the subject, or in any other smaginable ties, na lave nevierrer-y the snibuas which: has 


® Letters ensued in philosophical inquiries from this error ; 
By Sus Burtey, Piet Sis, Longman ard te (but the phrenologists, for all that, trot the 
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separately spoken of and analysed. Mr. Bailey 
throws the “‘faculty’’ business to the winds 
altogether, and maintains that the only facts 
revealed to us by consciousness are that there is 
A Man, who ives, conceives, feels, discerns, 
reasons. If 1 understand the moderate phre- 
nologists, — men like Mr. Charles Bray, the 
author of the Treatise on Necessity, and Mr. 


Luke Burke,—they will gladly admit the 


value of this, as a starting-point in psycho- 
logical investigation. To begin simply with 
Man perceiving, feeling, combining, and classify 
facts to be generalised upon, can lead to no 
error, and does lead to a proper field of obser- 
vation independent of their doctrine. For the 
discussion of modes of action, it does not matter 
whether the mind is a multiple or a unit, because 
it will be found that what may be truly predicated 
of the man, may be predicated of any particular 
faculty. Still, while I appreciate Mr. Bailey’s 
labours, and think that, of course, our expressions 
should assume as little that is unproved as pos- 
sible, I fancy both he and the phrenologists attach 
too much consequence to this affair of phraseology. 
I do not think that the difference between the 
statement Man perceives and the statement Man 
has the faculty (or power, or capacity) of percep- 
tion is so vital as he and Spurzheim would have 
me believe; or that it has produced more than 
casual and transient error. It seems rather like 
breaking a butterfly upon the wheel to devote 
thirty pages to the business of showing up meta- 
physical writers who have been a little profuse 
in their employment of forms of speech which, 
upon Mr. Bailey’s own showing, are convertible 
without any very terrible intermediate process 
into others more direct. I say, on Mr. Bailey’s 
own showing. Upon page 23, in the chapter on 
‘‘Personification of the Faculties,” he quotes, 
with disapproval the sentence—‘‘Our senses 
inform us of the existence of certain sensible 
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‘result of a man’s talking of himself as uf he were 
jan external object of investigation. Mr. Bailey’s 
‘quarrel with Kant has more pith in it; but 
even that matter lies in a nutshell—Kant was 
a German, and a muddling, fanatical methodiser, 
whose self-invented trouser-suspenders were said 
to put you in mind of the Ptolemaic system of 
the heavens. If he chose to express his sense 
of the difference between ideas which are neces- 
sary, absolute, and universal, and those which 
we derive from experience, by setting up 4 dis- 
tinction between the Reason and the Under- 
standing, I think he was welcome, and are 
quite willing to oblige him by taking those 
words pro. tem. in any sense he likes to put 
upon them. That his way of putting the thing 
was acceptable to a certain class of minds events 
have proved; and Coleridge was not quite an 
ass, if his magnus Apollo was a fussy cate- 
gorist. 

While I am on this tack, I must say that I 
do not agree with Mr. Bailey, when he calls 
Cousin’s “‘ ‘ Impersonality of Reason’ a strange 
metaphysical crotchet.” If ‘‘the necessary truths 
which we find in our consciousness cannot he con- 
ceived by us as merely relative to our minds or 
to those of our fellow-men”’; if they ‘‘ appear as 
universal truths, truths for all possible intelli- 
gences, to the Divine intelligence as much as to 
us, but no more than to us; truths which no 
will in the universe can make, deny, or modify”’; 
if it is only in an act of voluntary reflection that 
they become blended with the individual or per- 
sonal element in consciousness—it is not, to my 
mental vision, ‘‘ a strange crotchet,”’ but a tru- 
ism, that ‘“‘ Reason is absolute in its essence, and 
one with the eternal and divine reason.” I 
‘am not half pleased with Mr. Bailey for say- 
ing Cousin writes “‘jargon,”’ when he only writes 
like a Frenchman. Cousin is a very particular 
‘friend of mine. Some years ago, I fancied my- 








qualities ; our reason tells us that these qualities | self the exclusive possessor of the idea that the 
must be qualities of something ;” adding—‘ If | knowledge of God is contained in the facts of 
it be alleged that the organs of the senses are | consciousness, and looked forward to bursting 
meant, the matter would not be greatly bettered ; | upon the world with my revelation in due time 
for that would be something like saying that for —but I found the great Eclectic had been be- 
an object seen through a window, we have the fore hand with me, and I made that discovery 
evidence of the glass.’ Upon page 26, he objects | with much more pleasure than pain, I assure 
strongly to some language of Cousin, which I you. I had excogitated for myself the substance 
humbly submit is quite unexceptionable—“‘ The of Cousin’s views ;* I have looked at them on 
senses attest the existence of concrete quantities , all sides a thousand times over, since he helped 
and bodies; consciousness, the internal sense, |me to see them in a clearer light; I have not 
attests the presence of a succession of thoughts, found any reason to modify them, and could as 
and of all the phenomena which pertains to per- |— 
sonal identity.’ Then, upon page 61, he says | 
himself—‘“‘ Through the organs of sense we per- | 
ceive objects to be external and different from 
ourselves, the percipient beings; and—‘‘ We 
have emotions purely internal,” &¢. &. My 
taste may be perverse, but without thinking 
there is any difference worth a yard of talk 
between Cousin and Bailey, I confess I prefer 
Cousin. The phraseology which Mr. Bailey so 
strongly objects to is the natural, not to say necessary, 





* At about the same time that I was making the pas- 
sage from psychology to ontology by the same route as 
Cousin, without knowing it, I had stumbled, in similar 
ignorance of having been anticipated, upon Carlyle’s 
doctrine in the “ Essay on Characteristics,”’—that spon- 
taneousness is the characteristic of perfect or right action, 
and thought I was going to startle the universe by my 
discovery and its consequences. It was with surprise 
that I first learned this was Carlyle’s doctrine, by hearing 
it contradicted—it seemed to me less a thing to be proved 
than an axiom from which to start in proving other 


' things. 








soon think of modifying my perception* that 
two and two make four, upon further investiga- 
tion. 

The astonishing differences which separate 
acute and powerful minds occupied in psycho- 
logical. investigations never received a more 
striking illustration than in what I am going to 
mention. ‘The proper method,” says Mr. 
Bailey, with all the directness and force of style 
which characterise his writing,—‘‘the proper 
method of investigating the facts of conscious- 
ness can surely be no other than that which is 
pursued in physical inquiry. Phenomena are to 
be observed, discriminated, and classified, and 
general laws to be inferred from them.” Most 
assuredly; nothing can be more obvious, or 
better said, and Cousin is only as plain and as 
authoritative as Bailey. Psychology, says the 
Frenchman, is, equally with physics, a science 
of facts—in physics, the facts are given by the 
external senses; in psychology by consciousness, 
the internal sense ;—the inductive method is to 
be applied in both cases, and its application 
governed by the same general rules. Here is a 
perfect agreement as to Method, between two 
great thinkers,—for I unhesitatingly call Mr. 
Bailey a great thinker,—one of whom says the 
other sometimes writes ‘‘jargon.”’ But imme- 
diately, a great gulf fixes itself between these 
twain. For says Mr. Bailey, causing my hair 
to stand on end— 

‘‘ We do not both perceive, remember, reason, 
rejoice,—and feel conscious of perceiving, remem- 
bering, reasoning, and rejoicing ; or rather these 
phrases do not designate separate acts or states: 
perceiving is one state or mode of consciousness, 
remembering is another, reasoning is another, t 
rejoicing is another. The contrary of this is 
nevertheless frequently asserted x 





I should think it was, and almost always im- | 


plied.t ‘‘As for example, by Dr. Reid, and 
more recently by M. Cousin, who says, ‘It is 
not by consciousness that we feel, or will, or 
i but it is by it we know that we do all 
this——”’ 

The only observation I should have addressed 
to Messieurs Reid and Cousin upon this point 
would have been—Gentlemen, don’t trouble 
yourselves to say obvious things—we are aware 


‘One remark let me add. 
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‘Which is tantamount to saying that by con- 
sciousness we know that we are conscious.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, Sirs, but this troubles me!’ 
—troubles me only for a moment however,— 
for, like Warren Hastings impeached, I “ look 
within” ; besides remembering the etymology 
of the word (con-scire, to know-with, to be 
privy to),—and I am forthwith consoled. For 
upon rigid introspection, I find I possess what 
is well called “an internal sense,”’ as an irre- 
movable great fact. I find I have, quite apart 
from any act of recollection, a continuous per- 
ception, vision, knowledge, consciousness, of my- 
self, the living, feeling, thinking agent—a con- 
sciousness which is probably the turning-point 
between intelligent, and merely instinctive or 
automatic life—in which inheres that personal 
identity which is the basis of responsibility. I 
know there is an awkwardness, if you will a 
‘‘jargon,”’ about this statement, especially so far 
as personal identity is concerned, but I reject 
the blame for this. Consciousness is the proper, 
simple word attaching to the idea—and I have 
consciousness, or I am conscious, expresses the 
thing I mean better than any periphrasis in the 
world. Mr. Bailey says there is only percep- 
tion, feeling, reasoning. I say there is besides 
in a reasoning being a continuous state of being 
aware of perceiving, feeling, reasoning. And 
here, in the words of Butler, applied to a dif- 
ferent subject, ‘‘we can go no farther. For it 
is ridiculous to attempt to prove the truth of 
those perceptions whose truth we can no other- 
wise prove than by perceptions of exactly the 


‘same kind with them; or to attempt to prove 
the truth of our faculties, which can no other- 


wise be proved than by the use or means of 
those very suspected faculties themselves.’’— 
On page 239, you 
will find what Mr. Bailey calls an “ extra- 
ordinary and startling position,” from Sir Graves 
Chauncy Haughton (whom he quotes with a 
good deal of praise), concerning ‘ Reason,” a 
position of which the promised ‘“ evidence’’ has 
never been produced, because Sir Graves died. 
‘Does it not occhr to you that the mysterious 
dogma of Sir Graves was some offshoot from the 
idea that ‘‘ consciousness” (in my sense of the 
| word) is the turning-point between reason and 





that to see and feel is not the same thing as to| instinct? I did not know Sir Graves, before 
know that we see and feel. But Mr. Bailey | Mr. Bailey‘introduced me to him, but I am glad 


continues— 





* Mr. Bailey, 1 believe, would say he discerns (not 
perceives) that two and two make four. 


_ + Mr. Bailey quarrels with Dugald Stewart for speak- 
ing of “ notions presented to our thoughts.” It certainly 
strikes me that I have seen clearer propositions than Mr. 
Bailey’s here—“ Reasoning is a state or mode of con- 
sciousness,” 


_{ Dr. Thomas Brown’s idea of consciousness is iden- 
tical with Mr. Bailey’s; but it has always surprised me, 
as it has surprised others, how the condition of a fact 
could come to be confounded with the fact itself. 


| to have met the gentleman, because it is satis- 
factory to know a man who has discovered that 
in his theory of human nature, Butler has been 
‘‘ deluded by the poor fallacy of agra on 
an abstract term, and thus ascribing to it lite- 
rally the qualities of an agent.” Is it possible 
that any one should think Butler was so “‘ de- 
luded?” Mr. Bailey says Sir Graves is discour- 
teous; I beg to add—and idiotic. See pp. 236, 
et seq. 

Mr. Bailey’s classification of the phenomena 
of consciousness is as below. Or rather, I quote 





below one variety of the different classifications 
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which he thinks might be adopted,—the variety 
which, I think with him, will be generally 


preferred :— 
Orper I. External ai and affections. 
Genus I. Perceiving through the organs of 


sense, 
Il. Bodily sensations. 
OnpeRr II. Internal operations and affections. 
Genus I. Conceiving. 
Species 1. Conceiving without indi- 
vidual recognition. 

2. Remembering ; or con- 
ceiving with individual 
recognition. 

3. Imagining; or conceiving 
in a varied order. 

Genus IT. 
Ill. 


Discerning. 
Believing. 
Species 1. Believing on evidence. 
2. Believing without evi- 
dence. 
IV. Reasoning. 
1. Contingent. 
2. Demonstrative. 
Emotions. 
. Willing. 
1. Willing bodily move- 
inents. 
2. Willing mental opera- 
tions. 

The chief advantage of this classification over 
the one which Mr. Bailey personally prefers is 
that it more distinctly draws the line between | 
Perceiving and Discerning,—a line which I 
think with Mr. Bailey is a useful one. In the 





earlier of the two classifications, Discerning is 
the first Genus of the Order Intellectual Opera- | 
tions, and is subdivided into Discerning through | 
the Organs of Sense, or Perceiving; and Dis- | 
cerning in all other cases, 7.¢., where the organs | 
of the senses are not concerned. Mr. Bailey 

hesitates, as well he may (though his reasons | 
and mine are different), about making a heading 

for believing without evidence; but I think, 

besides, the classification (either of the two) is 

imperfect on the one hand, or redundant on the | 
other. I do not see the fun of a separate genus | 
each for discerning, believing, and reasoning. 
Belief I take to be assent simultaneous with, 
and indistinguishable from, a process of reason- | 
ing carried on in the mind, more or less pro- | 
longed, more or less accurate. Reasoning is a’ 
series of discernings, each single discerning | 
linked to the one that follows by the idea of! 
consequence. Reasoning is discerning conse- | 
quence; Belief assent upon discerning. When 
Mr. Bailey states that a “ reason why the dif- 
ference between belief upon evidence and (what 
he calls) belief without evidence should not becon- 
sidered generic, may be found in the fact that it 
is not uncommon for a man to retain his belief in 
a conclusion after having forgotten the premises, 
and even that he ever had any premises before 
him’’—he states a “fact” to which I am a 
stranger in my own mental experience. Indeed, 


he seems to me to confound the act of believing, 
with that of remembering an act of believing, or 





putting a conclusion upon the shelf for practical 
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use. At least, that is all I can make of pages 
76, 77, 78. I do not think he will be successful 
in impossing the limitation he proposes upon 
the use of the words “ belief”’ and “‘ judgment ;” 
they have already, in my opinion, a sufficiently 
defined philosophical application, and one which 
will not be changed. Meanwhile, any particular 
writer may give what meanings he pleases to his 
words, in reason and moderation, and I, for one, 
never begrudge the trouble of attending to his 
indications. ‘TI object,” says Mr. Bailey, “to 
speaking of belief in the truths of geometry (1 
presume he will allow me to add in any demon- 
strable truths—demonstration is not confined to 
the relations of quantities, or of numbers), ex- 
cept in the case of those who take them upon 
trust. The first premises in geometry are all 
simple facts which I discern; and I equally 
discern every fact in the subsequent deductions. 
I do not therefore in any accurate sense be- 
lieve; I know, or discern every truth in the 
process; and it is this discernment at every step, 
as I have shown in my ‘ Theory’ of the operation, 
which constitutes demonstrative reasoning.” I 
do not quarrel with this account of demonstra- 
tive reasoning, if I am permitted to add that in 
every such process there is the idea of necessary 
consequence, in virtue of which the last fact in 
the chain is seen to be contained in the first; 
and, if I were engaged in a discussion with Mr. 
Bailey, I would cheerfully defer to him in not 
using the word belief to indicate the enforced 
assent of the mind to a demonstrated proposition. 
What really puzzles me is his 
| “ Genus 2. Discerning, 
Genus 3. Believing, 
Genus 4, Reasoning,” 

when he admits on page 81 that reasoning is x 
compound act—or, if a redundant classification 
is adopted at all, why it is not pushed to its 
limits. 

Mr. Bailey’s handling of the different idealist 
theories of perception is, as might be expected 


‘from the character of his intellect, masterly, 


complete, and, I think, satisfactory. He has 
my own most hearty thanks for these nervous 
and lucid chapters, and especially for his ex- 
posure of the (singularly overlooked ?) inconsis- 
tencies of Hume, which had often struck my mind 
with unpleasant force. Indeed, I had spent more 
labour than perhaps the thing deserved, in trying 
tomake the man self: accordant, without success. 
Dr. Thomas Brown had said, and well said, 
though Mr. Bailey complains of his employing 
here the word “ belief’’—‘‘The belief of a 
system of external things is a state of mind which 
itself forms, and will ever form, a part of the 
train of our consciousness.” This is enough to 
show the idleness of circular talk like Berkeley’s 
and Hume’s; but Mr. Bailey is not content, and 
goes to the root of the matter in these keen and 
energetic sentences :— 

Mark what is com ed in the assertion that we 
perceive ideas in the mind, and do not perceive indepen- 
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dent external objects. By it, two classes of entities are 
inly discriminated : ideas in the mind are placed in 
contradistinction to material things out of the mind. 
Well, observe the consequences: in order to place two 
things in contradistinction to each other, you must of 
course know both. When you assert that objects are 
only ideas in the mind, not ideas ont of the mind, you 
must, in order to speak rationally and consistently, know 
what things out of the mind are. But as the theoretic 
idealist denies altogether this knowledge of independent 
material things out of the mind, he is precluded from pre- 
dicating what they are or what they are not. . . . When 
he tells us that it is impossible there should be any such 
thing as an outward object, how or where did he obtain 
the meaning of the last term of his own assertion? .. . 
If he knows what external things are, it can only be by 
gente them as external, which contradicts his theory. 
f, on the other hand, he does not know what they are, 
he is incapable of using the expression external with any 
meaning, and could, in fact, never have invented or 
thought of employing it. 


I have been in the habit of applying a similar 





dilemma to the question of the freedom of human 
actions; and I fancy the same kind of reductio | 
ad absurdum may be used against Mr. Bailey | 
in his doctrine of abstract terms. 
say in passing that I do not, however, think | 
idealism so unaccountable as Mr. Bailey hints, | 
and that doubts of the reality of the external 
world will probably always exist,—suggested as 
they obviously are by the fact that in dreams 
and in some other cases, mental images alone 
produce all the effects of the realities themselves. 

From page 183 to the end, Mr. Bailey and I 
part company. 

I should feel a difficulty at any time, and feel 
a peculiar difficulty at this moment when my 
head seems only a throbbing sneezing-machine, 
in touching the speculations of a writer who dis- 
tinctly says (page 229 passim) that “wr HAVE | 
NO ABSTKACT IDEAS CORRESPONDING TO ABSTRACT 
TERMS, and no ideas at all but such as are repre- 
sentative’ ; and then, ‘aware that this position 
will be keenly contested,” coolly ‘‘ desires it 
may be maturely considered before it is contro- 
verted ’’—which is as if a man should come to 
me saying, ‘‘ Three and three make nine,— 
don’t contradict me, but consider it maturely !”’ 
[am out of my latitude—I am in a sea without 
soundings—lI frantically demand what ¢s what ? 
J turn a mental summersault to clear my vision. I 
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Precisely! .... 

Honestly and seriously, I have given my best 
attention to this part of Mr. Bailey’s book. 

In believing that there are absolute ideas, 
represented by simple terms, I agree with Cud- 
worth, Price, Stewart, Cousin and others. 

Mr. Bailey takes the opposite side, with 
Berkeley, Hume, and others. 

Cudworth, Price, Stewart, Hutcheson, Cousin, 
would mention as instances of simple, or abso- 
lute, or (incautiously called) abstract ideas,— 
Causation, duration, number, form, right, space, 
infinity. 7 


I may just |! 





Mr. Bailey says—“ We are not conscious of the 


alleged simple or abstract ideas—there 18 } 
corresponding to their names in our minds. ¢ 
can have only particular ideas or conceptions. I 
am unable, myself, to attain to a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by any other kind of 
ideas.” 

I grant Mr. Bailey his “ particular ideas or 
conceptions” from such ‘abstract terms” as 
redness, roundness, swiftness, and so on (page 
195). 

But these are not what I call simple words 
representing absolute ideas. What are Mr. 
Bailey’s ‘‘ particular conceptions,” from the 
words —Colour*— Form — Size—Right — Num- 
ber—Order? Does he think of a rainbow or a 
sieonboard—of a circle or a triangle—of St. 
Paul’s or a pin’s point—of Aristides—of the 
numeration-table—of a museum or a classified 
catalogue? For all these conceptions or ideas, 
the phrenologists assign separate faculties. 
Whether they are right or wrong, my own con- 
sciousness asserts every one of them to be 
rimitive, absolute, sui generts. 

Like Hume, Mr. Bailey takes the ideas of 
cause and power to be one and the same; and 
with both Hume and Berkeley to back him, says 
‘‘it is impossible to conceive of empty space” 
‘page 224). With my own distinct conscious- 
ness to back me, I assert that I do conceive the 
idea, and cannot get rid of it. It is possible to 
conceive of anything the terms of which imply 
no contradiction. Where did the words emptt- 
ness, vacuity, empty space, come from ? When Dr. 
Johnson quotes ‘‘the late ingenious Mr. Dyer” 
as saying that Dr. Watts in his philosophical 
papers ‘‘ did not distinguish between space and 
empty space,’ does “the late ingenious Mr. 
Dyer” give me a clear idea, or does he not? | 
say he does—as clear an idea as language can 
convey. 

What has Mr. Bailey to say to Burke's in- 
stanees of Blacklock the d/iad descriptive poet ; 
and Sanderson the dlind mathematician, with 
his disquisitions on colour? See, passim, the 
whole ot Part V. of the ‘‘ Treatise on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful,” especially Section 5; and 
also a curious passage in Hume, Essay IL., on 
the Origin of Ideas—curious, for the cool man- 
ner in which that impudent writer dismisses as 
‘scarce worth our observing’ what he owns is 
‘‘a proof that the simple ideas are not always, 


in every instance, derived from correspondent 


impressions.” ‘Bless me! what a great man 
this Pococurante must be!” In discussing adeli- 
cate philosophical question, he flings aside a fact, 
with ‘‘’Tis scarce worth our observing,’’ which, 
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if he had observed it, might have changed the 
complexion of his writings. 

I fear I have outrun my space. 

You, and common friends of ours, have heard 
me speak in such terms of Samuel Bailey, that 
you will readily believe I shall look eagerly for 
the next series of “‘ Letters,” though I quite ex- 
pect we shall disagree more and more, rather 
than less, as he proceeds. It is refreshing and 
invigorating to breathe the same air with so 
acute and determined an investigator, and his 
exactitude in the use of language confers a valu- 
able discipline. 

If Mr. Bailey carries on the series, what will 
be the result > I think he will erect a halfway 


house which will arrest numbers on their road. 


from Mysticism to Positivism—no mean good— 
besides stimulating philosophical inquiry all 
over Europe and America. May his sun increase, 
and leave a track of light over the world of 
thought, set whenever it may ! 
Yours ever, my dear Tait, 
Cogito, Erco Sum. 

P.S. I must observe that any one disposed to 

favour Mr. Bailey’s doctrine that all language is 
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| representative,* may find—or remember, if he 
'has already found—matter to interest him in 
_Emerson’s Essay on Nature, Chapter IV., Of 
| Language, which starts with the propositions 
|“ Words are signs of natural facts,” and “ Par- 
ticular natural facts are symbols of particular 
spiritual facts.” 

It will not surprise a person accustomed to 
metaphysical speculation to find a_transcen- 
dentalist and an actualist at one. These inter- 
sections of diverse lines of thought are common, 
though very interesting, phenomena. It should 
never be forgotten that disagreement upon these 
topics implies no disrespect, and that it often 
vanishes upon free discussion. It has often 
struck me that the number of the disputants in 
metaphysical questions should never be ‘less 
than that of the Graces’’—for a third party will 
‘often discern @ priori the very points at which 
misunderstanding will arise, and strike in at the 
nick of time, ‘“‘attuning all to heavenly 
harmony.”—I think Mr. Bailey less frequently 
_self-inconsistent than perhaps any other philo- 

sopher known to me. 











THE AVENG 


A REMINISCENCE OF AN OLD 


CHAPTER II. 

T wap hardly finished dressing, and was buckling 
on my sword-belt, when Maubert tapped at the 
door andentered. ‘‘ Now, my friend,” he cried, 


‘‘T am glad to see you ready; we must start at | 


once.” .. 

‘Without breakfast?” said I; ‘‘that is not 
your usual mode of doing business.” 

‘We will, with your permission, depart from 
the usual mode in the present instance. We 
ean breakfast at Fayence. We will make a 
circuit of the town; I know you are itching for 
an explanation of last night’s enigmas, and I 
intend that your curiosity shall be satisfied 
before we beat up our company.” 

I made no further objection, but hastily con- 
cluding my toilet, followed Maubert. As we 
left the house, Nannette awaited us in the 
‘avenue. Seizing my comrade by the hand, 
*‘ May Heaven in its, bounty reward you,” she 
said, ‘‘ for the blessings you have heaped upon 
an unfortunate family. M. Emile has charged 
me to remind you that all who bear his name 
will remember you with the sincerest gratitude.”’ 

‘Enough, enough, my good woman,’’ said 
Maubert ; ‘“‘thanks for my services annoy me. 
Remember me to M. Emile, and be assured I 
shall not forget him, or doubt his friendship, 
should I require his good offices.’’ With this 
he shook her by the hand and turned away. 


hee 


_and we commenced our route. 
' . . . 
few moments in silence, when, having reached 


ING GHOST. 


FRENCH MILITAIRE.—-IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


“you have Icft your 


‘Stop,’ said she, 1 
M. Emile insisted 


pocket-book in the room. 
my restoring it to you.” 
Maubert looked at her a moment, then without 
a word placed the pocket-book in his breast— 
We walked a 


an eminence which commanded a view of the 


old mansion we had left, my companion stopped, 


and regarding it fixedly, as though he would 
engrave the picture upon his memory, “ The 
play is played out,” he said ; “‘ dramatic justice 
is executed, and the curtain is dropped, I trust 
never to be lifted again.” 

‘‘ Except for me,” I said. 

‘‘Except for you, my friend. ‘“‘ You are 
richly entitled to an explanation, and you shall 
have it. I need not tell you that the library- 
scene of last night was a comedy, or tragedy if 
you like, of my own invention. You saw 
through it; but you could not guess the motives 
that made so excellent an actor of your com- 
rade; and that is what you have now to learn.” 

‘‘T am puzzled,” I rejoined, “not only by 
your own conduct, but that of Nannette: of M. 








* When Mr. Luke Burke edited the London Phreno- 
logical Journal, I remember some speculations of his 
concerning Language which I thought likely to lead to 
valuable results. But I have lost sight of this gentle- 





man for some time past,—not without regret : be is & 
most acute, though discursive thinker. 





Notande, I can only guess that he has com- 
mitted some foul crime, which overwhelms him 
with remorse; while of this M. Emile, whose 
acquaintance you seem to have made, I know 
nothing.” 

Maubert took my arm, and we continued our 
route. ‘‘ Listen to me,” said he; ‘‘ forget for a 
moment my performance last night in the 
library, while I tell you the actual events 
which took place in the haunted chamber. You 
may not be prepared for my recital, but I shall 
tell you the whole truth, and that will explain 
everything. 

“On arriving at the chamber, after leaving 
you to your repose, my first care was to bolt the 
door securely and examine the apartment. I 
sounded the walls in every direction, examined 
the chimney and the window, and having as- 
sured myself that there was no practicable 
entrance to the room, save the door and the 
window, which were effectually secured, I sat 
down to enjoy my wine. I drank a glass or 
two, and then opened the volume I had brought 
with me. It was one of those old romances 
which chronicle a courtship of a score or two of 
years, and wind up with a consummation which 
unites two sentimental lovers of sixty in the 
raptures of Hymen. You know I am naturally 
sentimental, and I grew interested, especially 
on arriving at a chapter where the hero, in the 
fervour of his passion, forgets the delicacy of | 
conduct due towards a mistress whom he had 
scarcely known ten years, and commits himself 
so far as to kiss the glove she had let fall. I 
was so affected by this interesting climax, that, 
I had forgotten all about the ghost—when sud- 
denly a noise of ponderous chains rattling and 
clanking above my head, recalled me to my 
position. I immediately leaped to my feet, and 
while gazing around for the source of this up- 
roar, found myself in total darkness by the sud- 
den extinguishing of my lamp. At the same 
instant, a hollow voice, which seemed to descend 
from the sky, pronounced the words, ‘ Mis- 
creant and unbeliever, prepare for death! 
‘Miscreant!’ thought I to myself, ‘we shall | 
see’-—and I made a vow that if the author of 
this impudent jest fell into my hands, 1 
would strangle him at once. I pretended there- 
fore to be dismally frightened, fell on my knees 
and begged for mercy. Immediately 1 heard 
the clatter of the old iron dragging along the 
floor of the room. ‘Good,’ thought I, ‘I have | 
you now, master Ghost.’ I was sensible of a 
strange odour of fire, when suddenly a flash from 
a torch revealed the spectre to my view. It 
was a tall figure draped in a sheet which dragged 
behind him in a train, and flourishing in his 
hand with a wild kind of gesticulation a torch 
describing fiery circles in the darkness, and 





emitting flashes of flame at intervals. I watched 
my opportunity, and with a bound sprung upon 
the figure, and bore him to the ground. ‘A 
pretty substantial sort of a customer, you are, 
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for a ghost,’ I cried, as I gri him by the 
throat. He struggled est ai edo ineihoteek 
attempts to release himself. He had fallen near 
the window—with one hand I drew aside the 
curtain, and let in the moonlight, when I saw 
that my adversary was well-nigh choked by my 
furious grasp, and gasping for breath. His dis- 
guise had fallen off, and revealed a sight that 
moved my compassion. I released him, and, as 
he was incapable of motion, raised him and 
placed him in an arm-chair. With the help of 
the torch I rekindled the lamp, and addressed 
myself to his recovery. I untied his cravat, and 
sprinkled him with water, and as his senses re- 
turned, administered a few drops of wine. At 
length he recovered and looked round with an 
air of consciousness and shame. ‘ Now,’ said I, 
‘T have a duty to fulfil, in surrendering you up 
to justice, which I shall certainly do (and I 
seized my arms as I spoke) unless you can, as I 
suspect you cannot, adduce very cogent reasons 
for a contrary course.’ ‘Soldier,’ said he, ‘ do 
not destroy me—it is not for myself I plead, but 
for a helpless family, who will be consigned to 
hopeless misery by my death. For myself I fear 
nothing, and could meet my fate as a soldier 
should—look at my wounds; I too have served 
my country. Hear what I have to say, and 
then act as becomes your honour.’ ‘That is 
precisely what I intend to do,’ I returned. 
‘Take a glass of wine, and begin; and let me 
recommend you to be as brief as possible.’ 

‘“‘T need hardly tell you, my friend, that the 
personage whose history you are about to hear 
answered in appearance in every particular to 


the description of the imaginary phantom which 


I gave so minutely, for reasons which will soon 
be obvious, in the hearing of M. Notande. The 
following, as near as I can recollect, are the 
very words of his narrative. 

‘‘*T am a soldier, of good family. My father, 
Christophe Notande, inherited from his ancestors 
this old mansion and the surrounding lands. He 
had two sons—myself, the elder, and Christophe, 
his namesake, who now, with good reason, be- 
lieves me dead, and keeps possession of the 
estate. arly in life I entered the army as a 
subaltern, and served, I may say, with credit to 
myself and to the family name. My wretched 
brother, Christophe, was designed for the legal 
profession, and at a suitable age was sent to 
Paris to prosecute his studies. For a time he 
behaved with prudence ; and my father, always 
liberal, supplied him with the means of a gen- 
tlemanly expenditure. But ere a year had 
elapsed, evil reports, which were, alas! but too 
well-founded, reached us. Christophe, seduced 
by abandoned associates, had become their prey 
—had involved himself in ruinous obligations, 
and was pursuing a course that must inevitab 
bring disgrace upon himself and upon us 
My father sent for me from the camp. I pro- 
cured leave of absence, and, furnished with un- 
limited credit and backed by my parent’s autho- 
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rity, I went to Paris, sought out Christophe, 
ea, parkay dant an amount that almost 
crippled my father’s means, and compelled him 
to return home with me. He remained at home 
for a few years, and, professing amendment, was 
sent to study with a lawyer of note at Rouen, 
where it was thought he “would be less exposed 
to the temptations of the gaming-table. At 
Rouen he repeated his former delinquencies, and 
was again brought home. What boots it to re- 
peat this sad story? Again and again has the 
family suffered disgrace from his dissolute life, 
and embarrassment from his extravagance. I 
had married while he was at Rouen, and Heaven 
has blessed me with an amiable family. 
settled at Fayence, near my father, who in his 
old age would have me near him. I had 
left the army with the rank of Colonel, and 
looked forward to domestic happiness in 
the society of my wife and children. My 
domestic enjoyments, however, were embit- 
tered by the conduct of my brother. Jealous 
of our happiness, and hating us for the pursuit 
of innocent pleasures, in which he could not 
participate, he endeavoured to sow discord be- 
tween my father and me, and between the mem- 
bers of my own family. His hostility became 
at length so apparent ‘that my father, disgusted 
with his unnatural acts, insisted upon his leav- 
ing home, and freeing us from his presence. He 
sent him to a boarding-house at Grasse, allow- 
ing him a sufficient sum for the maintenance of 
his rank. The few months that followed his 
removal were the happiest of my domestic life ; 
but, alas! they soon came to an end. At the 
breaking out of the Revolution, my father died, 
leaving me sole heir of his property. Inde- 
pendent of my being the elder son, this was an 
act of simple justice, inasmuch as Christophe 
had squandered during his miserable career sums 
to the amount of double the value of the pro- 
perty I inherited. But he chose to assume the 


aireof.an injured man, and leaving Grasse, re- | 
turned home, claiming to equal rights with my- 


self, I did not think fit to assert my authority 
and banish him from the paternal home. His | 
constitution, ruined by dissipation, foreboded a} 


speedy decay, and I resolved to try what tender- | 


ness and indulgence might effect in working a 
change of character. 

My position as a soldier and a private gentle- 
man unconnected with the court or the nobility, 
enabled me, when the Revolution came, to main- | 
tain, as I supposed, a condition of neutrality , 
offensive to neither y- I had no enemies, 
and hoped to steer clear of all political dangers. | 
In this I was deceived. 
ing, while walking in the neighbouring forest, 
to encounter an old companion in arms, who, 
hunted by the myrmidons of the Convention, was 
hiding for his life, I brought him, as I supposed 
secretly, to my house, entertained him, and kept 
him in safety until a favourable opportunity 
offered for his fight. The night after his de- 


I had} 


Happening one morn- | 
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parture, my house was surrounded by a furious 
rabble of sans-culottes, headed by a file of gens- 
d’armes, and I was forcibly dragged off to the Re- 
volutionary tribunal. Brief, indeed, was the cere- 
mony at which I was called to assist. ‘‘ You are ac- 
cused,” said the magistrate, a fellow whom a year 
before I had dismissed my service for theft,— 
‘you are accused of treason to the republic.’ 
‘‘ I deny the truth of the charge,” I answered ; 
‘“‘ T am guilty of no treason.” ‘ Do you deny,” 
said he, “‘ that you concealed the Royalist Major 
Launel in your dwelling for four days, and dis- 
missed him thence at night?” ‘I do not deny 
it,” I replied. ‘‘ Major Launel is my old friend 
and benefactor—what I did in his case, I would 
do again for any man in distress.” “ It is 
enough,” said the Minister of Justice; “ this 
case is heard—bring the next.” In five mi- 
nutes after entering the court, I found myself 
condemned to death; and shortly after was im- 
mured in a dungeon, awaiting the doom of the 
law. My poor wife came to visit me in the 
prison: I shall not say a word of the agony she 
endured. Enough that I sent her away not 
without hope, charging her to proceed imme- 
diately to Germany, with whatever valuables 
she could lay hands on, and await my coming 
at a certain place. I gave these directions be- 
cause I had conceived a plan of escape, which I 
had communicated to my fellow-prisoners, and 
which all were resolved to execute or perish. 
The following night, at the lock-up hour, we 
rose en masse upon our gaolers, and snatching 
what arms we could, fought frantically for 
liberty and life. Without fire-arms, our com- 
panions were mown down by the musketry of 
the soldiers; but a small remnant burst through 
their ranks, and of two hundred prisoners, 
doomed to the guillotine, five alone escaped. I 
was one of the five. I made my way to the 
frontier with the speed of a hunted roe, and was 
so fortunate as to rejoin my family at the place 
[ had indicated. I must pass the bliss of that 
re-union. My escape from a frightful fate 
blinded my children to the possible reverses 
that yet awaited us. My wife, in her anxiety 
| to save her children, and her despair on my ac- 
count, had forgotten to secure the sums of 
‘money in the house, and they had been left to 
| the chance of discovery by the agents of the 
| Revolutionary tribunal who should come to 
|search for my papers. They were, however, 
well concealed, in recesses known only to 
| myself, and I was not without hopes they 
‘might one day be recovered. Meanwhile, for 
want of funds, we were fain to lodge in a 
miserable cottage, and eke out the few gold 
pieces which we possessed rather by accident 
than design, as long as they would last. In 
spite of the utmost penuriousness, we had not 
been in exile two months before we were 
plunged in complete destitution. I could not 
rest under the prospect of those dearest to me 
famishing for want of sustenance; and I re- 











solved to return secretly to France, and attempt 
the recovery of the sums of money and other 
valuables left behind. My family endeavoured 
to dissuade me from the journey, but I could 
not sit still and see them perish. uming a 

isguise which offered the best chance of con- 
cealment, I set forward alone, followed by the 
prayers of my unhappy wife. I travelled on 
foot, chiefly by night, and on approaching | 
Fayence, took care not to risk the possibility of | 
being observed. I arrived here late one evening, 
expecting to find the house deserted and shut 
up, and hoped to enter by a master-key which I 
carried with me, and despoil it of my own 





wealth without exciting suspicion. What was 
my dismay on perceiving a light within the) 
dwelling, thus proving that it was inhabited! I 
asked myself—Is my gold carried off? Am I— 
are my family, beggared? I resolved at once to 
know the worst. I rang the bell gently. To my 
extreme astonishment, Nannette appeared at the 
door, carrying a light; she threw the gleam 
upon my face, but did not know me, and asked 





me what I wanted. ‘“‘ Nannette!” I cried. In 
an instant the good old creature had fallen upon | 
my neck and pressed me to her heart. She was) 
too cautious, however, to betray me by the ex- 
pression of her joy, but led me to a remote 
chamber where we could converse without risk. 
Here she informed me, to my astonishment, that 
my house had been sold for the benefit of the 
State, had been purchased by my brother 
Christophe, who had retained her in his service, 
and who, impressed with the notion that she 
knew of some treasure concealed within it, was 
continually pressing her to make the discovery. 
‘‘My brother!” said I, ‘“‘has purchased the 
house—then doubtless he has done so for the sake 
of preserving it for the rightful owner when 
these troublesome times are past. Lead me to 
him, Nannette; I will thank him for his kind- 
ness.’ “Stop, my dear master,” said she, 
“be not too sure of his kindness—have you 
not heard the rumour that it was he who 
denounced you to the Committee, and sought 
your death” ‘‘No!” said I, “nor would I be- 
lieve it for a moment—if Christophe has been 
inprudent, he is not a monster; I will seek him 
this instant and repay his care by my confidence 
in his honour.” Nannette strove in vain to 
alter my resolution—I could not believe that my 
brother would attempt my life, and would not 
listen to her suspicions, which dishonoured my 
race. Seeing that 1 was determined to have my 
own way, Nannette took the light and preceded 
me to the parlour where my brother sat. He 
was much surprised to see me; but when re- 
covered from his astonishment, he gave me a 
warm welcome, and expressed a hope that he 
had acted for the best in purchasing the family 
property for my use when it should be safe for 
me to return. We supped together, talking 
tenderly of our boyish days. Being weary with 





travel, I retired to rest early, and was soon 
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happily asleep in the home of my fathers. 
About midnight I was roughly Phar g 
one grasping my arm and tugging violently. 
It was some time before I recovered my reeol- 
lection sufficiently to perceive that it was 
Nannette, who with the utmost alarm depicted 
on her countenance, besought me to rise instantly, 
without a moment’s delay. ‘‘ Your brother,” 
she said, ‘‘ has been writing since you left, and 
is now preparing to go out—I am convinced that 
his object is to denounce you. Arise and in- 
tercept him, or you are lost.”” I threw ona 
dressing-gown, and gliding rapidly down-stairs, 
concealed myself in a recess behind the front 
door. In a few minutes I saw my brother, 
equipped for walking, descend the stairs. He 
had in his hand a letter, the superscription of 
which was not dry, and he waved it in the air 
as he advanced. Placing his lamp on a dumb- 
waiter, he was in the act of extinguishing it, 
when I stepped silently forward and snatched 
the letter from his hand. He started, and, 
dumb-foundered at my appearance, stood aghast. 
It needed but a glance at his countenance to 
show that the suspicions of Nannette were 
correct. I thrust him into the parlour, took 
the lamp, and followed him, locking the 
door after me. The letter was addressed to the 
President of the Committee at Fayence. I tore 
it open, and read a minute description of my 
person, and directions for the mode of my cap- 
ture. ‘Monster!’ I cried, “this is your hos- 
pitality to your brother and benefactor! But 
for the honoured name you bear, I would slay 
you where you stand, and rid the world of a 
wretch so vile!” The miserable scoundrel did 
not articulate a reply, but returning me a look 
of dogged hatred, folded his arms and sat down. 
“To your chamber!” I cried, “‘ where you re- 
main a prisoner till the morning—and be assured 
that any attempt at escape will cost you your 
life.” He rose and withdrew to his room, 
where, having first taken away the writing*ma- 
terials, I locked him in. This done, I returned 
and endeavoured to open the scrutoire, to see if 
he had discovered the gold in the secret drawer 
—but the new lock resisted my efforts. I re- 
solved, however, not to allow him out of my 
sight next day until I had extorted from his 
fears a proyision for my family. The bulk of 
my fortune, consisting of a large sum in gold, 
and jewels to a still greater value, was concealed 
in the roum in which he slept. As I had con- 
trived this hiding-place myself at the first out- 
break of the Tp sr oy I had no fear that it 
had been discovered—and this also I was deter- 
mined to obtain even by force and violence, if 
necessary. By my direction, Nannette lay that 
night in a closet next my brother’s room; but 
nothing further occurred to excite alarm. 

In the morning I let him out, and marched 
him down to breakfast. — the meal he 
preserved a sullen silence; but t I saw 
that the hatred which rankled in his had 
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resolved itself into some settled purpose 
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, and|to the amazement and delight of my faithful 


that beneath his craven fear there yet lurked a! servant, and informed her of the facts of the 
resolution upon which he had decided to act.'case. ‘‘ My brother,” I said, “will no longer 


This threw me upon my guard, and led me, 
while assuming an air of utter contempt, 


to watch him narrowly without a mo- 
ment’s interruption. While taking our coffee, 
I made a demand for the thousand louis- 
d’ors which I had left in the scrutoire. 


He did not deny that he had discovered | 


them, but replied—‘‘ You shall have them, 
since that, I suppose, is the price of my 
deliverance from your presence; but you will 
not go by daylight, 1 presume, and it will be 
time enough to have them when you depart.” 
This reply only confirmed me in the conjecture 
that he had a plan to prevent my departure at 
all. The whole day we sat gloomily fronting 
each other, save when occasionally he opened 
his writing-desk and turned over his papers. 
It did not escape me that, as if by an involun- 

motion, he concealed a small packet in the 
pocket of his vest. 

At dusk, Nannette served the dinner, and after 
dinner placed wine on the table near the window 
which opened on the shrubbery, and which, the 
weather being warm, was thrown up. Christophe, 


as we rose from the dinner-table, went to the | 


scrutoire for a corkscrew. I saw him, as his 
back was turned, fumbling at his vest pocket, 
and noticed, though it was nearly dark, that, 
while drawing the cork, he kept his finger and 
thumb firmly closed. In pouring out the wine 
he grasped the bottle by the neck, and, when 
filling my glass, relaxed his finger and thumb, 
from which fell a pinch of greyish powder, 
which, I had not the slightest doubt, was a 
quick and deadly poison. 


resolution too. Affecting a careless mood, I 
asked him if he would oblige me with a cigar. 
He turned again to the scrutoire to fetch a 
packet of them. At that instant I threw the 


contents of the glass out of window, and by the | 


same motion of my hand raised it to my lips, 
and, as he brought the cigars, appeared with 


If I drank that, my | 


doom was sealed. But I had taken my own! resulted in complete success, when Nannette 








think of denouncing me—he will prefer the sure 
work of the poison to the Revolutionary axe, 
which I have once escaped. I must personate 
the dying—the dead, and afterwards, if need be, 
the avenging ghost of a murdered brother. You 
must assist me in the execution of this plan ; 
which, I trust, will lead to the punishment of 
the traitor who has compassed my death, and to 


‘the rescue of my children from want.” Nannette 


entered warmly into this design, and it has been 
solely through her connivance that I have been 
enabled to carry it out. She besought my 
brother, with every demonstration of sympathy 
and alarm, to send for a physician ; which he, of 
course, refused, on the ground that he should 
compromise his safety by allowing it to be known 
that he had harboured me. She subsequently 
reported my death, amidst sobs and a deluge of 
tears—and received orders for my funeral. By 
the aid of her nephew, a young surgeon, whom I 
had assisted in establishing himself in business, 
she procured a corpse, which passed for that of 
a distant relative of the family who had died 
suddenly while on a visit—and, the funeral over, 
assumed at home the deportment of a faithful 
servant inconsolable for the loss of her master. 
It is she who provided me with the means of 
enacting the ghost. Behind the drapery at the 
head of the bed in which I am supposed to have 
died, is a sliding-panel, from which a flight of 
steps leads to the loft above, where I have lived 
since my imagined death. The panel moves 
without noise, and by this means I can descend 
to this chamber at any time unnoticed. The 
part we have played together had almost 


informed me of the arrival of yourself and com- 
rade. My brother, tormented by remorse for 
his crime, naturally superstitious, and appalled 
by the hideous spectacle the women had beheld 
—the portentous noises which resound through 
the house at night—and struck to the heart by 
the vision of a ghastly spectre which I took care 


head thrown back, as though draining the last | should cross his path in the gallery at mid-noon 


drop. 


He filled my glass again; while I, pro-|—has already talked of a removal to Grasse, 


ducing flint and tinder from my pocket, pre-| and announced his intention of departing in a 


pared to smoke. 


Suddenly I pretended a vio- | few days. 


The arrival of two soldiers of the 


lent pain in the breast, gave utterance to dismal | Republic threw us into dismay, and I instructed 
groans, and by spasmodic movements of my limbs | Nannette to try every possible means to induce 
threw myself on the floor, where, torturing my | them to withdraw; it being plain that if the 
countenance in frightful shapes and groaning phantom should fail to appear while they were 
piteously, I counterfeited the agonies of a man in | in the house, my guilty brother would attribute 
the throes of death. The assassin, manifesting the | 


utmost alarm, rang the bell violently. Nannette 
appeared, and together they bore me to bed in 
this room. Christophe, who verily believed me 
dying, withdrew, and left me to the care of 
Nannette, who deluged my face with her tears, 
as she leaned over me and bewailed my fate. 
When I heard my brother descend the stairs 
and close the parlour-door, I recovered myself, 





the whole to delusion and conspiracy, and by 
instituting a search discover our plans. On the 
other hand, I knew there was but little chance 
of deceiving a couple of brave soldiers, confident 
in each other’s courage, and inured to danger; 
and to say the truth, I should have omitted the 
performance to-night, had Nannette not apprised 
me that your comrade had declined the adven- 
ture, and that I should have yourself alone to 





deal with. Soldier, I have told you the whole 


truth; I need say no more. Do with me as: 
your heart dictates. I shall know how to submit | 


to my fate.’ 

‘“‘ Here the stranger ceased his narrative. You 
will guess, my dear friend, what was my re- 
sponse. I seized his hand, and swore that, 
come what might, in me he had as sincere a 
friend and warm a coadjutor as his heart could 
desire. ‘You should have knocked out your 
rascally brother’s brains,’ I said; ‘ but since you 
prefer enacting the ghost, why, so be it. But 
there is no time to be lost—gather up your rags 
and old iron—be off the way you came, and 
leave the rest to me. Presto! begone to your 
hiding-place! You shall hear what a devil of 
a ghost I can be—and Nannette will tell you 
how we get on.’* He did as I bade him, and 
the moment he had vanished through the panel, 
I fired my carbine at the mirror, smashed the 
wine on the floor, upset everything in the room, 
and commenced the most diabolical growling, 
groaning, and wailing that was ever heard 
for twopence at a travelling theatre. The 
noise I made, while it alarmed the hearers, 
frightened and deterred them from enter- 
ing the room. This allowed me time to 
concoct my plan, which, by at first deceiving 
you, I began to put in execution the moment 
I heard you thumping at the door. You 
know the rest. Didn’t I play the part of a poor 
goblin-struck simpleton to perfection? Upon 
my life, I didn’t know I was half so good an 
actor, and I shall think seriously, if things go 
against us in Vendeé, of turning stage-player in 
good earnest. But let me finish my story. I 
saw that poisoning assassin this morning in the 
presence of the doctor, who says he is suffering 
under. a mortal fit of paralysis, which will carry 
him off in a week or two. I passed myself upon 
the medicus as a friend of the family, and re- 
mained with the patient after he had left. Then, 
following the directions of Monsieur Emile, my 
friend the ghost, I drew the nails which fastened 
an old mirror to the wainscot, touched a corner 
of the moulding covering a spring, upon which 
the panel behind the mirror flew open, revealing 
a recess from which I drew ten bags of gold, 
amounting, I should imagine, to fifty thousand 
francs at least, and a large case of jewels of far 
greater value. Imagine the wretched assassin, 
speechless and powerless to move, looking on 
at this display—rolling his eyes in a rage, and 
jabbering in a vain attempt to give expression 
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to his wrath; and I think you will agree with 
me that our drama is not wanting in poetical 
justice, but that the dénowement is complete. I 
have made a friend of M. Emile, who is pleased 
to say that he owes to me the recovery of his 
property. He starts to-night to rejoin his 
family, and I have given him a pass that will 
prevent his detection should he meet with ob- 
struction on the way. Nannette is to stay with 
the villain-patient, and to bury him if he dies. 
If he gets well, of which the doctor says there 
is little chance, he is to be persuaded that my 
seizure of the gold and jewels before his eyes 
was but the delusion of a delirious imagination; 
which he will be the more likely to believe as 
on removing the mirror he will find no recess 
behind it after to-night. Now, my friend,” 
Maubert concluded, ‘‘I hope the explanation is 
satisfactory.” 

“Perfectly,” I replied; “though I question 
whether, if we are to decide by the strict code 
of morality, your conduct is justifiable; yet, 
looking to the circumstances of the case, to the 
hopelessness of obtaining justice by other means, 
and to the limited time allowed you to act, I 
think I should have been induced to take the 
same course, had I been in your place. But 
touching the pocket-book that Nannette gave 
you—lI was not aware that you carried a pocket- 
book.” 

“Well thought of,’’ said Maubert, ‘I had 
forgotten it. You are right; I have carried no 
pocket-book since last pay-day, and that was so 
long ago that I should try in vain to recollect 
it. But let us see what M. Emile has sent.” 

Maubert produced the pocket-book, and, on 
opening it, a roll of louis-d’ors to the number of 
a hundred, fell into hishand. ‘‘ Good,’ he said, 
‘our ghostly friend knows that the Republic is 
a long-winded debtor, and he has sent these to 
lighten the désagrémens of our travels. He 
would have had me accept five times the amount 
for the few services I rendered him, but I re- 
fused the payment. I will not wound his 
generosity by returning his gold, but accept it 
as a loan—if Fortune favour us as she ought, we 
may live to repay him; if the jade prove fickle 
and cast us off, it is not an obligation that will 
dishonour us.”’ 

We were entering Fayence, and the sound of 
the drum summoning our detachment to parade 
prevented my reply. We breakfasted hastily at 
the hotel, and in half-an-hour were on our 
march to new quarters. 
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THE PATH 


A NOVELLETE-—-BY THE AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER III. 
SCENES IN THE DISTANCE, 


Wirn haggard face, with the old lost beauty 
struggling back by the channel of tears long 
dry, the woman who stood staring into Harper’s 
kitchen in our last chapter can stand it no 
longer: in this she sits on the wooden area steps, 
and holds her face awhile upon her hands. 

Deep silence in the kitchen. Ticking of no 
clock ; comfortable purring of no cat; for the cat 
was never comfortable, and ignorance is a solemn 
bliss. The little journeymen of the great Image- 
breaker are at work in the wainscoat, and—encou- 
raged, perhaps, by the fall of a Man—to-night 
they hammer so hard, or their gimlets worm so 
briskly, or their chisels so merrily rip the heart 
of oak, that the noise of these operations occa- 
sionally becomes audible; but, after all, it is 
only enough to keep the silence awake and 
vigilant, nor more is the sudden ‘“ tick-tick” of 
the ashes as they settle in the grate. Charlie 
and Mary have softly fallen asleep on each 
others’ shoulders, and there they slumber. Crop 
alone is awake, and gives signs of life. He sits 
on his master’s feet as alert as the silence, look- 
ing into the old man’s face with a manner that 
will probably startle somebody by-and-bye. But 
that may not be till one of these children wake : 
and we cannot wait till then. 

Still less could our haggard friend wait till 
then. A whole hour passed away, and left her 
~ aalipeinneg to the place ; but when Charlie and 

ary were-really asleep, she lifted her face from 


her hands, peeped cautiously into the window, | 
Her fingers | 


and then descended all the steps. 
were on the latch, but still she hesitated. Had 
Harper been a roaring lion, instead of a forever- 
quieted old umbrella man, so much fear would 
not have been expressed upon the woman’s face; 
nor so much awe, so much reverence, so many 
agonies of guilt and remorse, had the kitchen 
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go wandering and lost of summer noons; in the 
nooks how pleasant to nestle with your slum- 
bering love, as Eve in her nooks of Paradise with 
thoughts of the birth to be! And when Morning 
came down, her finger on her lips, softly to wake 
the world, how pleasant to feel first of all the 
rustling of the leaves in that same Valombrosa, 
as soft winds went whispering through with 
‘Love, love! Life, life! Youth, youth!’ and so 
died away; and the branches, scattering the 
dew into your eyes, swept down to the sward, 
answering ‘‘ Peace!’’ and nothing more. 

How now do the leaves rustle, and what do 
they say? Still ‘‘ Peace!” but they rusile as 
dead leaves, harsh and sharp, and speak their 
answer to bitter winds that cry ‘‘ Truth! Faith!” 
and will never have done. 

It was a sort of anniversary; and it was a 
sort of anniversary feeling which had impelled 
Charlotte to go and get a stolen glance at Harper 
and her child. Her unready thoughts had ad- 
mitted the remembrance of a generous thing 
done on this night years ago. It was just such 
a night too, when, after a mad walk of miles 
through the rain, she stood that time at Harper’s 
door. He was a prosperous man, then; but 
though she had disappointed the surest and 
most cherished of all his hopes—though she had. 
humiliated him to the last degree, he had no 
more strength to refuse her then than now. 
‘‘Admit her!” said the coachmaker, and but- 
toned his coat to keep his heart hard. But not, 
to be too severe, he rose and awaited her at the 
door. Up came his marigold among servants, 
and, toiling after her, Charlotte ; so he retreated 
again. 

The marigold went shining downstairs as fast 
as possible, impatient to wonder in perfect repose 
who the gracious this young person could be, 
and rather anxiously expecting to be sent for the 


'watch. Charlotte, her garments hanging forlorn 


about her, strikingly in accordance with that 


door led into the courts of the Judges of Heaven. | expression of her face which was not rage, sank 


Her teeth—hard, brilliant, and rivalling the eyes 
they once contrasted with so beautifully, closed 
upon her nether lip as at length her fingers 
pressed the latch; and the door opened. Fear- 
fully she looked in, and reverently she entered. 
At every footfall a leaden foot paused, as if the 
woman feared to wake—not Mary or Charlie— 
but Harper himself; and she kept her eyes on 
him—to be prepared for anything. 

O Charlotte! What now of the copse and 
little Tom Harper ?—what of the meadows and 
little Tom Harper ?—what of quiet paths and quiet 
thoughts, of umbrageous paths and thoughts, 
when your heart also was a Valombrosa, with 
nooks and dells! In those dells how sweet to 





upon a chair by the door; and there she sat, 
rigid, and scanning the lines of Harper’s features 
with glances vivid and sudden. It was not easy, 
however, to detect the course of his feelings, for 
he was instinctively conscious that she was en- 
deavouring to surprise them; and, as he sat by 
the fire, his looks were averted toward it. 
Silence, audible to both the parties, followed 
this sudden, strange, and unexpected meeting. 
The impulse which had brought her there flagged 
sadly as Charlotte looked on the distraught figure 
by the fire, and the words she would have said 
choked on her tongue. As for the coachmaker, 
everything was swimming and going round. His 
mother; the sun-bonnet; buttercups and daisies ; 





Charlotte: smging: in church ; Charlotte coming 
down the lane; the wicker cage, and the blackbird 
in it, under Charlotte’s window ; little Tom Har- 
per himself; and somebody we don’t know yet ;— 
these anda hundred other objects went circling 
round in eddies of vagueness before his eyes, that 
they ached: Had he been at all advised of this 
visit, he might have got up an appearance for 
the occasion: but so sudden an apparition wholly 
disjointed: him. Then he bethought himself of 
his dignity and of his wrongs. By a metaphy- 
sical process he wiped away the picture from his 
mind, looked up at Charlotte as she was, wild 
and dishevelled, and— 

‘‘ Madam,” said he, ve and severe, ‘to 
what am [ indebted for the honour of a visit— 
from: you—at such an hour?” 

She winced: from another man’s lips this 
might have been a deadly sarcasm. 

‘‘Madam!”’ (what a tower of strength was 
that word !) ‘‘I thought my brother—”’ 

“Your brother!” quivered from the lips of 
the unhappy woman—her impulses flooding 
back, and tears with fire contending in her eyes, 
‘‘Guess what your brother has done! It is no 
task !—it is easy enough, God knows; for it is 
only to guess what I deserve. O Tom!’’ sobbed 
she, throwing herself on her knees before the 
chair he had quitted, ‘“‘the reed I have leant 
on has entered my side !” 

“Not till now? The reed J leant on pierced 
me long ago.” 

‘And you suffer for it still. Do you think 
I don’t know?” she exclaimed passionately 
turning and grasping his listless hands. ‘ Do 
you think I have not known all along? Do you 


think the changes you see in my face—look !— | 
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‘‘Surely I may be for 
thinking of such a with ' & present 


and such a future. It.is‘some comfort.” 


She rested her cheek.on her hand, er 
+ lenge gana tearat ong y at 
the fire. 

“‘ Charlotte,” said Harper after a pause, with 
a shade of suspicion in his: tone of which he 
seemed half ashamed, ‘‘I do not. understand 
this. What is it to me?” 

“Ah, what is it to you?” she echoed’ with 
quiet bitterness. 

‘“T mean,” said he, beginning to explain 
himself— 

‘‘T know what you mean—do not apologise. 
It is only what I should have said. WerelIa 
man,’ said she, vividly, “‘and you a woman, 
and things were as they are between us,—if you 
had proved false and vile, confounded all expec- 
tation, tricked all hope, poisoned the affection of 
years, played traitor with my simple—oh, how 
simple! confiding—and then, when you were 
tired of your folly you had come to me with 
your old remembrances, I should have said too, 
‘What have I to do with it?’ If when your 
day was ended you came with your story of how 
sorry you were, and that it was all madness im~- 
possible to account for—impossible to account 
for,” she repeated, with a fierce, reckless, de- 
fiant light in her eyes which at once called up 
to Harper’s mind his mother and the quiet 
church at home—‘ exeept as a scourging 
fatality, for it was foreign to you, and dissolved 
with the very hour that stranded you 
help, and beyond praying for it—I should say it 


on her lips. 





was a pretty idea, but too flimsy to catch’ any- 
thing. And when you came to the end of your 


have been made in this one little day, or have | story, and told that you were this day and now 
I spent all my days on roses, never thinking of | completely crushed and abandoned, I should say, 


you? It’s impossible, you know it is! 


The | 
memory of you, and of—of all, never left me. It! 
lies all night round my heart—like a worm, cold | sometimes verging into stupefaction. 


What is it to me ?” 
To all this Harper listened in mazy surprise, 
In the 


and heavy; and every morning uncoils again |eager, half crazy glances of the unhappy 


before I am quite awake. And often of an 
evening, in the dusk, I have been fain to place 
my hands over my lips to stifle the cry 
threatening to burst from my harried bosom. 
Heaven knows that’s true. But you don’t believe 
me,—why should you?” 

“I don’t say so, Charlotte.” 

‘‘ Look, and besure! Look at me!” she 
exclaimed, creeping closer to his knees and 
holding faster by his hands. “If I am so 


woman, in her manner, alternately abject and 
abandoned, in the rapid torrent of her language, 
every word of which was set on edge, as it 
were—there was enough to astonish one who 
had known her as a lily in the fields. But all 
this did not pain him half so much as the reck- 
less sneering, the undefined sarcasm of her last 
reply, in which scorn of herself; scorn of the 
world, and accusing of Providence, were ex- 





pressed more by manner even than in words. 


unlike what I was, is there no care of what I | This indeed was to be changed. 


might have been, in the change? Has the 
madness, the wicked hallucination of a few 
months, obliterated all that was written in the 
old times—all my innocence, all my remorse for 
myself and sorrow for you?” 

“‘T wonder you can think of those times.” 

‘When we used to go rambling about together; 
when every day was sunshiny; when we were 
both so foolish, and so innocent and true!” 
pursued she, a fond but painful smile struggling 


Moreover, as the last words were 
Charlotte (there’s something respectable in me, 
after all; for I always hesitate to write her 
down by this Christian name—let me rejoice 
therefore !) as the last word was spoken the poor 


creature threw away the hand she had continued 





‘to hold, settling down in wet garments and. 
sullen humility lower than before. On i 
himself, however, from. out: the confused 





molancholy echoes of her meaning, these last. 
T 
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went up-stairs to the girl’s bedroom with his 
pipe, and lay and smoked there in the dark till 
daybreak. The smoke made the water come into 
his eyes now and then, from the situation; but 
|it was an inconvenience he knew was perfectly 


The poor forlorn figure settled lower still, | natural, and therefore did not notice much. 
both hands held to her face. The rain was over and gone. April appro- 
“Is there so much villany in my brother?” || priated a June morning, and produced it just as 
Her hands dropped on her knees, her head | the coachmaker’s pipe expired in a big whiff: He 
was thrown up like as of one drowning, she/ rose, made his toilette, heard a favourable re- 
swayed from side to side, and, before Harper | port from the now drowthy and drooping Mari- 
could stoop to help her, fell over on the low! gold, and then went out, locking the door after 
cushion of the chair, fainting. | him, to the confusion of the milk. There had 
On the instant, Harper’s trembling hand was | been a wind; the roads were nearly dry; the sun 
on the bell, and a violent summons startled | shone soft and broad, and with something of the 
midnight in the kitchen. Charity Gray, who, | nature of a breeze in it too, as it seemed, in 
like so many of her lovely sex, had an extra-! which the budding trees waved grateful and 
ordinary faculty for arriving at peculiar con-| glad. Harper walked up the road leading to 
clusions from any premises whatever, had just} the village of Evelyn, far away as it was, and 
worked her virtue to the highest pitch of in-| indirect as was the way. The sun, the breeze, 
dignation, and resolved to give warning on the | and the budding trees did him good, all the more 
morrow, before breakfast. This summons, | because he thought of nothing in particular, 
angry as it seemed, pacified her a little; but! except that it would have done Charlotte good 
what were her blushes for humanity when she| too, soothing away, perhaps, some of those 
found the visitor fainting and half prostrate on | cynical, dangerous notions she had more than 
the hearth, and her master looking so red and | half betrayed. There is no Christian like your 
confused! But the harsher part of a woman’s | sunny morning in the spring. 
nature seldom interferes with the more amiable;! It was nearly nine o'clock when the coach- 
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words were those which recurred to her listener 
with greatest force. Catching them one by one 
as they recoiled, he 

“‘This day and now completely crushed and 
abandoned. Charlotte, what do you mean >” 








and Charity nevertheless made haste to divest 
the frail woman of her bonnet, and to admire its 
richness at a closer view, while her scarce 
conscious master unlocked the folding-doors into 
his neat, quiet, bachelor bedroom. Thither 
Charlotte, still insensible, was carried by his 
help and direction; and though she partially re- 
covered, so far as to regain a sort of mechanical 
consciousness, while Charity divested her of her 
‘poor wet things’”’ and got her into bed, it was 
not to oppose the Marigold’s kind intention. In 


only one circumstance did she show any sign of 


volition. Whether from her bosom or from her 
pocket, as her gown ‘‘rustled to her knees”’ she 


had taken a purse and a piece of paper crumpled | 


almost into a pellet; these she held clenched 
tightly in each hand,—Charity endeavouring in 
vain to take them away. Even inthis, however, 
she acted in a constrained, mechanical way, and 
with them crept down far underneath the cover- 


let, relapsing almost instantly into a breathless, | before. J 
contributions from the marigold’s Boxes, and sat 


easily by the fire, awaiting Harper’s return. The 
| purse and the paper wereon the table at her elbow- 


deathlike slumber. 

The usual unbroken quiet of Harper’s little 
household soon returned, filling in every chink 
from which, scarce ten minutes ago, it seemed 
eternally banished. 
the sudden inroad of which he had been lost and 
bewildered, as suddenly subsided, and left him 
now most bewildered at the rapid alternation. 
Ten o'clock, eleven o'clock, twelve o’clock : to 
what a different chorus had they chimed ! 

Enough of this scene, perhaps, has been re- 
counted. The critics of these days are delicate : 
they love lawn and a milk diet. So no more 


Charity Gray, who was to sit and keep watch, 











The elements of passion in | 
momentary observer of the parties would not 





maker returned. He opened the door, not with- 
out misgiving, and went straight up, without 
asking a question, into the room we first met 
him in. The scene within was as much changed. 
as the scene without. 

The concomitants of the previous evening were 
so deep stamped with the eternal mark on 
Harper’s mind, that he half-expected they would 
remain—in fact and immutable; and the fresh, 
cheerful air of the apartment, the smoking urn, 
the appetising breakfast viands dotted over a 
spotless cloth, the contemplative, matter-of-fact 
newspaper unfurled on the fender—these timely 
appearances struck him more unexpectedly than 
a shadowy room, a dying lamp, and a sullen 
midnight fire would have done. More striking 
still was the change in Charlotte Weirdon. Pale 
as was her countenance, grave and resolved as 
was her air, there was nothing in her appearance 
to indicate the wild, forlorn being of the evening 
She was dressed with care, by aid of 


As he entered the room, hesitating, she rose 
with a degree of respect in her manner which 2 


have justified; and when he turned to throw 
his hat into a corner, according to bachelor 
usage, she followed him with a glance instant, 
but radiant with sorrowing, grateful tenderness. 
It broke instantly, but died slowly ; it was still 
melting in her eyes and glowing on her checks 
as she took his proffered hand—as their eyes 


than that Harper, resigning his arm-chair to honestly met, and they bade each other the 


simple good morning. 
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**T am glad to see you so much better,” said 
he, making himself red in an unnecessary effort 
after the butter. 

“« Yes,” she replied—‘“ the sleep refused me 
so many times seems to have overtaken me at 
once; for refreshed as I am, I am sleepy still— 
and, I am not sure, dreaming! ”’ 

‘* Would to Heaven you were !” 

‘‘ And the dream not al/ illusion. But this 
scene of the dream must soon go away, and if 
you once thought me better than I am, I am 
anxious you should not now think me worse. 
I beg your pardon,”’ continued she, with earnest 
gravity, ‘‘for wounding you, for insulting you 
with my presence.” 

Harper couldn’t crack his egg. 

‘‘From my vile heart I am grateful to you 
for your forbearance. I am grateful for your 
kindness, while it humiliates me to the dust.” 

‘‘ Why, what single word of kindness have I 
spoken, Charlotte ?”’ 

‘‘ What was spoken when—we were happy ?”’ 

Harper crushed the egg to its foundations. 

‘And I did not come to trick you out of your 
sympathies.”’ 

Charlotte!’ exclaimed the coachmaker, a 
little too eagerly, ‘‘do you suppose I entertained 
such a suspicion ?”’ 

“1 think you did—and most naturally too. 
You are surely justified in standing on your guard 
against such people. But you were wrong. 
Will you read this note?” 

She handed him the crumpled paper. There 
were not many words in it, but they were in a 
familiar hand, and profoundly affected him. 

‘It is my dismissal,” said Charlotte Weirdon 
with alarming calmness, ‘‘ and this,”’ taking the 
purse, ‘‘is my allowance !’’ She dwelt upon the 
shameful word, as if to permit all its poison to 
anoint her lips. ‘They came into my hands 
last night, and without a moment’s thought I 
determined to complete my own punishment by 
showing you the wretch I had become. And if 
my shame and self-scorn and misery had not 
overcome me, I should have gone last night as I 
came.” 

“And now?’ 
unsteady accent. 

** Now I am going ;’ 
untasted breakfast. 

‘* Where ?” 

‘“‘ As if that mattered!’ Then speaking with 
a softer tone than she had used at all before, she 
added—* But I am glad—indeed, I am happy, 
that I was crazed enough to dare to come here. 
[ have often longed to do so. I have made 
myself happy by dreaming about it many a 
wakeful hour, and have even thought that, by 
thinking very hard, my thoughts might fly to 
you and tell you things you did not know. I 
longed for you to know, Tom, dear Tom! 
(guiltily kissing his hand) that I was not float- 
ing along in luxurious ease, careless, oblivious, 
abandoned, lost to shame; I longed for you to 


? 


interpellated Harper with an 


and she rose from her 





know that I did not laugh over the thought of 
our days, or think carelessly of qo or of your 
love and your grieving heart. But that I hated 
myself, detested my treachery and his, while I 
loved and revered you, and wondered, as I 
wonder now, at the madness that possessed me 
—like a cloud, coming, and going, and leaving 
me thus. All in your fatal absence. And now 
you do know, and I am going. But do you 
believe me ?”’ 

‘*T do, Charlotte.” 

‘“* And forgive me—a little ?” 

“T do, with all my heart.” 

‘* Now I am going.” 

She took up her bonnet, and while she stood 
choking by the window, the coachmaker stood 
choking by the fire. 

“There is one thing you have not con- 
sidered,” faltered he. ‘‘ How are you to live, 
Charlotte? You have no means.” 

‘Have I not my allowance ?” answered she, 
all the reckless bitterness of the night before 
flaming forth anew. 

‘“‘ But surely 

“You mistake me. I’m not Charlotte 
Weirdon of Evelyn—I’m Charlotte Weirdon of 
Vanity Fair. I am a woman of the world, 
capable of making resolutions. And’’—here the 
sad irony of her tone deepened into sad gravity 
—‘‘from this day to the day I die I will eat no 
bread but the bread of shame: and bread alone 
it shall be! Every day I will say to myself, 
‘ This is hts bread ;’ and bend my soul down to 
it till it is tired of such bonds.” 

Truly did she speakit—she was no longer 
Charlotte Weirdon of Evelyn. She was so 
utterly changed that Harper scarce recognised 
her, and he beat about, dumbfoundered, without 
knowing how to answer her. One luminous 
idea alone he seemed to possess—that she was 
not safe company for herself; and as she now 
drifted to the door, a little boat heeled over by 
the storm—and too much sail—he took his 
hat, with the intention of accompanying her. 

‘‘ Farewell!’ she said, with her hand on the 
lock and her face to the door. 

“Not yet,’ answered he. 
part in this way, Charlotte.” 

“Indeed we must. You shall not come over 
the threshold.”’ 

‘“‘ But I must know what becomes of you.” 

‘‘ Let me go,” she replied, soft and hesitating, 
her face still turned toward the door; “ and 
when I am gone, look under my—your pillow, 
that I slept on! Let me beseech you! Fare- 
well !” 


”” 





“We must not 


‘‘ Farewell!” Charlotte went quietly out, not | 


daring, as it seemed, to look round again: her 


feet rapidly glanced from the stairs, and the 


next moment she was indeed gone. 


Under the pillow was a scrap of paper, with * 


these words in pencil: “My baby—lI have 
never seen it. He took it away too soon. It 
was packed and sent among stragnors—whe 
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hate jit, perhaps, and abuse it, as the sign of 
their poverty. Ifyou could find it (I have no 
other to ask—pray forgive me!) and———’’ here 
the writing broke off. The poor mad mother, 
perhaps, dared nomore. And so we will break 
off too. 

From the ,scene that Joskin saw through the 
bushes to the scene which outraged the pro- 
priety of Charity Gray, and from thence to the 
Kiddle kitchen, the way may now be traced, 
indistinctly. Here is a rock in the sea for your 
birds (of imagination) to rest on; and a very 
real sort of a rock it was to Harper—breakers 
all around, enough to swamp a good poor devil 
like him, even if he had not been one of those 
unlucky ones whom Sathan always drives. So 
here he is, as we have seen; and here the 
haggard woman comes a-visiting once more. 

The natural historian objects, that the dog did 
not bark on Charlotte’s stealthy entrance. But, as 
Old Umbrellas said, Crop knew her ; and perhaps 
among all the good qualities given to the friend 
of man, reverence is not omitted. No dog, per- 
haps, ever barked, on whatever provocation, 
over his dead master; Crop certainly did not. 
On the opening of the door he only pricked his 
ears; and when the woman entered, he con- 
tented himself with an expressive whine, scarce 
lifting his head from old Harper’s feet. In the 
first whirl of emotion—in the first wonder at 
being again with little Tom Harper, thus as he 
was and so as he had ended, she did not observe 
either the dog or his conduct. It was enough 
to look at Harper himself, to take his hand and 
sit on the bed, and reverently turn his face 
toward her. Repose enough was there at last. 
The usurping years had taken their fingers from 
his countenance—the natural years of his life, 
as if ashamed, innocent as they were, of having 
aided and abetted the rigours of Time, took 
their fingers from his face also; and left it in 
appearance more youthful than it looked in 
Long Acre. Crop seeing the caresses bestowed 
upon his master’s hand, came and laid his head 
upon it, joined as it was in Charlotte’s. Char- 
lotte laid her burning forehead on Old Umbrella’s 
poor pillow—and so it passed for a time. 

This, however, was not long. Charlie or 
Mary might wake at any moment; and the 
unhappy woman prepared to go away. I de- 
cline to say how she looked while doing so; or 
in what proportions curiosity and love were 
mingled in the glances she fixed upon Mary 
and Charlie, sleeping by the emberless grate. 
But it was not a time either for curiosity or 
love; once more, then, she kissed the cold 
hand, softly kissed the foreheads of the smaller 
sleepers, sleeping their smaller sleep, and went 
away with her half-conscious heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE KIDDLE TACTICS. 


It is a fortnight since the old umbrella man, 
ex-coachmaker and parson’s son, quitted our 
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sphere. These days have not been without 
their importance for Mr. end Mrs. Kiddle. 

Now it naturally followed that an inquiry as 
to Harper’s effects should fall to the landlady. 
His reserved, queer manners, the occasional 
elevation of his language, the fact he was a good 
scholard and had no friends, were calculated to 
awake certain suspicions in the Kiddle mind. 
These suspicions lay unspoken im the breasts of 
both partners of that name, and it was the mis- 
sion of a bunch of spring radishes, the firsthngs 
of the year, to evoke them to the lips. Mutual 
dipping in the salt provokes confidence; and 
Mr. and Mrs, Kiddle had not dipped often be- 
fore Mrs. K. begun it by remarking that the old 
gentleman was an ascentic carrater. Their eyes 
met; and more than the intelligence of Walker 
explained the exact meaning of the epithet. 
Mr. Kiddle, therefore, without beating about the 
bush, declared at once that he shouldn’t wonder 
if To this frank avowal the good woman 
rejoined: No more should she—either. Look 
at old Thingumy: and should she ever forgive 
herself for not buying that old arm-chair which 
was offered her for two shillings, and the broker 
said he’d sooner break it up first, and did break 
it up, and found it stuffed with fi’poun notes 
without so much as a crumple? 

It was resolved, then, that a private inves- 
tigation of the kitchen ought to be made. 
Kiddle, however, was not destitute of the con- 
science of a husband: he arranged that his good 
woman should do this little piece of business in 
his absence ; and as she only just wanted to see, 
this was easy enough. 

Her exertions were persevering, her industry 
unflagging, her sagacity comprehensive: but in 
vain. ‘The walls nowhere sounded hollow: no 
board of all the flooring had been disturbed ; no 
stocking hung auriferous in the chimney; no 
cushion, no mattress was stuffed with the fi poun 
or any other note: even the seams of the old 
fellow’s garments — hanging so unspeakably 
behind the door—were as the tailor left them in 
bygone days. Mrs. Kiddle was baffled—stulti- 
fied. She had exhausted the most impossible 
suppositions; and sank on a chair in a yeasty 
frame of mind, when suddenly an idea bubbled 
up and broke with a little pop. She caught the 
sound as itdied. ’T'was ‘ pockets.”’ And here, 
indeed, she found all that rewarded her search, 
an old leathern*pocket-book. 

The pocket-book promised well: it was good 
to feel. It was so good to feel that her left 
hand complained to her right, and would feel 
too. Mrs. Kiddle was bewildered at her suc- 
cess, went wondering up-stairs, laid the rusty 
old thing on the best table in the front parlour, 
locked the door, and went up-stairs to dress. I 
do not say she kmew exactly what she was 
about—that’s neither here nor there; but she 
put on her black silk, her collar with the corners, 
her whitest apron, her most flowery cap; and 
was an unconscionable time at her toilette. The 
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kettle for tea, like a dying swan, had expired in 
song long before she came down, and, by her 
shining appearance, contributed to put the 
already departing fire out. No matter. And 
then for the lamp of Allah-ed-deen—in state, 
as beseemed such company. 

Umbrellas did not imagine, probably, that he 
was getting so briskly along the churchyard path, 
or he would not have abandoned his treasures 
in this way. True, not a single piece of nego- 
tiable paper was contained in the pocket-book, 
as the hastiest examination on the part of Mrs. 
Kiddle proved—to the utter collapse of that 

woman, and the creation of more yeast. 
But there were acknowledgments in transactions 
which—if you will have it from that point of 
view—had cost him gold; since they had sapped 
his eare of it and broken his grasp of it, besides 
doing other things almost as unfortunate. And 
on a less hasty and more vicious-minded 
scrutiny, Mrs. Kiddle found that to her they 
were not absolutely waste paper, after all. 
Were there not secrets here? And—tomb of 
her fathers!—were they not secrets in which 
she herself was concerned ? 

And here the instinctive philosophy, or the 
philosophical instincts, of the female mind be- 
came developed: for what Gall or Spurzheim 
doubts that women have instinctive faculties not 
to be found in men? Mrs. Kiddle was a weak, 
defenceless woman, though she did not enjoy 
that position in which those qualities so pecu- 
liarly shine—widowhood; and had she not been 
supported by the black silk, the collar with the 
corners, the apron and the cap, she could never 
have gone calmly through the investigation of 
the pocket-book. But Boxes are dear woman’s 
towers of strength and fountains of refreshing— 
her barricades in rebellion, her material gua- 
rantees in victory, in peace her vine and fig- 
tree. Supported from these, Mrs. Kiddle im- 
bibed starch, if not dignity, and defied disorder. | 
She was equal to any number of fi’poun notes; 
doubloons would have failed to knock her over ; 
and by holding her breath she was enabled to 
peruse every letter, every memorandum, in those 
folds of mystical morocco. 

She was still holding it when Kiddle came 
home from ‘‘the office:’’ he was a printer. The | 
children were reclaimed from shuttlecock, and 
sent to bed under the superintendence of little 
Mary, but not before “ Tell me pretty cow that 
made,” had been recited by Georgey, who always 
said his yers. Then, in a whisper, Mrs. 
Kiddle half imparted to her husband the result 
of her search; then, when Mary came down, 
fresh and innocent as the cowslip which the 
cow had so lately been recommended to eat, 
she was advised to get her supper at once and 
g0 to bed—not without glances of new and pecu- 
liar expression from her protectors ; then, when 
little Charlie came home—for the poor friendless 
boy had been kindly suffered to accomodate him- 








self in another part of the cockloft—his weariness 
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was commiserated, and he was to ‘go 
to bed too,—also not without ‘and 


curious glances; then the papers were placed 
on the table and read; then a conference 'en- 
sued, at which Kiddle's head of hair betrayed 
the liveliest emotion. 

The result of this conference was that Mrs. 
Kiddle should go down to the old woman’s the 
first thing on the following Sunday morning 
it being resolved that Mary was competent to 
dress the children, and Kiddle himself equal to 
a toad-in- the-hole, for that day to be provided. 
The Sabbath came, and Mrs. K., with the seda- 
water bottle, de Her destination was 
Epping; the old woman, little as she was, was 
no less a personage than Mrs. Kiddle’s own 
mother. 

I should like to describe the old woman ; her 
stringy little figure; her little black eyes; her 
small, delicate, professional-looking hands; her 
lavender cotton gown; her quick, suspicious, 
deaf-like manners; her white old cottage with 
its whiter and very close curtains; and all under 
the charge of Susan Oakle, her youngest daugh- 
ter. But, for that matter, I should like to de- 
scribe Kiddle too—as he appeared discharging 
the duties of a mother that Sunday morning ; 
as he appeared especially when the preparation 
of dinner came on—now torn with misgivings 
as to whether there was not an undue propor- 
tion of toad for hole, and then poised in agonised 
incertitude over the amount of hole abstracted 
from toad: for all im all, like a pelican in a 
maiden effort to feed his young ones from his 
bosom. But such descriptions may not be. 
Enough that the day passed, sweeping so many 
things down into the quiet night and a tideless 
eternity—also sweeping Mrs. Kiddle back to 
Southwark. She arrived late. Her face would have 
worn a blank aspect, if it had not been crossed 
and recressed with the lines of doubt, disap- 
pointment, and baffled conjecture, as she plunged 
with her bonnet on into a chair. She tried to 
look unconcernedly at the candle. 

** Penelope, what luck ?” 

‘Oh, just what I expected!” answered the 
tired traveller, pulling hard at the bonnet-strings. 

‘No go?’ suggested Kiddle. 

“‘Not in the least: no go whatsoever.” 

‘“‘Couldn’t make anything of her, eh ?”’ 

‘‘No more’n if she’d been born % 

‘‘ She’s a rum old file,” said Kiddle, whieh 0 
far summarised the conversation. 

‘“‘ What did she say?” he inquired, begimming 
again when Mrs. Kiddle had taken off ther 
things 

“Oh, ‘Come in!’ says she, when I rattled at 


the lateh. Susan was gone to church ‘you 
know ; and there was the old pe 
the and the old rose-trees in the‘front, 
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road. Ah! what a many times I’ve been sent | haustion, and not nearly soothed enough, evi- 
and kep there by some poor young creature | dently. 


when I was a little un,—to see if there warn’t a 


‘She went on sticking pins in—bless the 


dark gentleman coming along on horseback ; or | babby and cetrar >” 


a fair tall gentleman in a carriage; and some- 


times they was a-coming, and a good many | mortial hours. 
times they warn’t; and when I went and said | Kiddle wants his tea 


so, they would fall to a-kissing their babies to 
keep from crying, they would.” 

*‘1’m blowed!” said Kiddle, moralising. 

**¢Come in!’ says she. So I goes in, and 
there she was, as neat as a pin, and all of a row, 
like,—like a paper of ’em.”’ 

“« What was she up to?” 

“Well, that was pins! She was sticking 
em into acushion. ‘ Bless the Child and save 
the Mother,’ you know.” 

“I’m blowed !” repeated Mr. Kiddle, but in 
an altered tone. ‘‘ Well, she didn’t ought to 
forget that cither.” 

‘*‘ And she stowed the pins away, and kivered 
the cushion with her apron, just as if Z didn’t 
know, or as if it mattered now. But there, poor 
old soul! she did not quite reckernise me at 
first, smart as she seems—for it’s all show—and 
when I went in she eyed me so pecular!”’ (the 
conscious Kiddle!) “ but that’s her nonsense— 
she’s so cracked.” 

“<¢ Now, which of you is it?’ says she, sitting 
bolt upright and piercing of me through. 

“« ¢ Mother,’ says I. 


‘**Of course, my dear,’ says she. 
right. But which of youis it? Spring Gar- 
dens? No, it isn’t Spring Gardens. The 


Gardens had light hair. Or is it Brooke Street, 
I persume °’ 

““<Taint neither,’ says I. 
Oakle as was—Kiddle as is. 
difference, neither.’ 

«You talk very vulgar,’ says she, going 
straight to work on the cushion again. ‘ You’ve 
caught it of that low Kiddle.’ ”’ 

‘Well, | am blowed!” now exclaimed the 
libelled husband, starting indignantly. ‘ What 
did she go a nussin’ the haristocracy on the quiet 
for, eh ?”’ 

“Never you mind, Kiddle,” returned Pene- 
lope, impressively. 

“But Ido mind! I’ve a right to mind!” 
with dignity. ‘And if she’d a called me 
Brooke Strect—if she’d insinnivated that J was 
Spring Gardens, I should a asked her where she 
got her edication from.” 

Penelope began to exhibit symptoms of out- 
raged feeling. Any outbreak of that nature at 
this moment would have been all the more dis- 
tressing,—and all the more gratifying to Mrs. K. 
herself,—because it would have arrested the 
course of her relation. So he added soothingly— 

‘‘ You're a honest woman, you are,—and that’s 
more than Spring Gardens is,—and such a mis- 
take didn’t ought to be made. Well, what did 


‘It’s Penelope: 
And not so much 


‘That's | 


| ‘Yes, and never opens her mouth for two 
And then she says, ‘I dessay 
’? (She didn’t speak to 
me; she spoke to Susan.) ‘‘ And then she'll 
get a precious belting, I’ll be bound !” 

| Again incipient thunders glowered on Kiddle’s 
brow; but nothing he interposed, for Penelope 
had resumed with— 

| ** And at five o’clock, without saying cat, dog, 
‘or devil, ma’am, she went to bed. It’s true, 
'when I got Susan out of the way and showed 
/mother a letter or two, and mentioned you know 
'who, she said she warn’t Doctors’ Commons nor 
Dan’] Forester; and if she was a pump, I was 
nought of a handle: but that was all I could 
get out of her. She was deaf to Harper, deaf to 
| Maberly, or Mary, or Charlie, wouldn’t say 
nothing, and went to bed.” 

«So it’s no go?” 

‘“No go whatsoever!’’ And so the conversa- 
,tion ended as it began, and the Kiddles went 
| vague to bed. 

_ But not to sleep. There was mystery here 

which it might be good to unravel; and, baffled 

by the crazy eccentricities of Mrs. Oakle, Mrs. 
and Mr. Kiddle were forced to fall back on con- 
_jecture and the light of nature. Buzzing, as of 
flies in a net, might have been heard within the 
curtains till chimed the smallest of the hours. 
| Penelope insisted upon Mary: she had always 
|said that something would turn up about that 
‘gal, and here it was: Maberly and Weirdon. 
Her lord abided by Charlie. If it was not the 
boy, who was the boy? And then who was 
| Harper ? Here their souls met, and meandered 
along the lowlands of doubt. It was certain he 
wasn’t her brother, and it was certain he wasn’t 
Maberly—from the mems of the pocket-book. 
‘‘Oh, send ’em both, of theirselves,” exclaimed 
Kiddle at length, disgusted with too much 
thought, and driving his head against the pil- 
low. ‘Send ’em both, and let ’em take their 
choice—if they'll take either. If they takes the 
right, something for us ‘ll come out of that; if 
‘they takes the wrong, what’s that to you? 
Something ’ll come out of that too. And when 
we find out for sure that ¢other’s the right, 
| that ’ll be something more.” 

So it was settled. 

The following Sunday morning—for Charlie 
was still at his ‘‘ place,” and it wasn’t thought 
advisable to lose a day—saw Mary and Charlie 
set forth on a little journey. Another reason 
for delaying this event for a week was, that 
Kiddle might have time to look up a tidy second- 
hand thing or two for Charlie; for nothing could 
be expected to come out of his benevolence, if 
his benevolence did not appear. Mary’s Sunday 
appearance was always neat and pretty; and 
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she Bigs Penny °”’ 
“‘That’s all,” said Penny, in a tone of ex- 
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They had to get to 57, Cheyne Walk, | big bell when they pulled at it; but it was true 
retired more and 


hers. 
Chelsea—the address furnished by the pocket-| nevertheless that while Mary 
book—before church-time ; so they set out just! more within her thoughtful little self as they 


after breakfast, at half-past eight. waited, Charlie seemed more and more to come 
The May sunshine came down in a flood as out from himself, and to grow more vivid. 
they crossed St. George’s Fields—then lying Down the path came the old housekeeper, with 
between Southwark and Westminster; and, Sunday sanctity and the odours of lavender in 
when they were nearly alone there, they swung | her gay chintz gown. Charlie handed her the 
their clasped hands between them as they went. note, and they were ushered into the hall, 
Of their errand they knew little; but their young where they stood penitent on the mat. 
souls were charmed in the consciousness of some; ‘‘ What is that, Evans?’’ inquired a beautiful 
sort of romance about it, though for Mary’s' young voice coming from the parlour, accom- 
little heart there was enough romance in going | panied by a beautiful young figure, which fairly 


out, such a bright day, with Charlie whose 
father died. So had her father died, and her 
mother; and so was his mother dead. 
here was a morning kind as father and mother ; 
and here was he, Charlie, and here was she, 
Mary, and no young Kiddles to wash. In 
Charlie, however, there was some difference 
since we last saw him: it would be hard to 
define it ;—by-the-bye, hardness is the defini- 
tion, perhaps. This change seemed even to 
deepen as they crossed the bridge and drew 
nearer to their destination, spite of the wonder 
that accumulated in both their young minds. 

Charlie carried the note that was to be pre- 
sented at 57, Cheyne Walk. It was indited by 
Mrs. and Mr. Kiddle conjointly ; and as I know 
what’s in it, I may as well tell. The spelling is 
accepted ; but the ‘‘amperzants” are not to be 
compassed by mortal printer. 


Mr. Maberly, honored Sir, 


But | 


drew sparks from the boy’s eyes. 

‘* Letter for Mr. Maberly, ma’am.”’ 

_ Oh! must he see it before he dresses for 
church ?”’ the lady said, with a quick capricious 
manner. But when she turned and saw the 
messengers, she took the letter gently from the 
servant’s hand, and added, “‘ Then I'll take it to 
him, myself.’”” And went lightly upstairs. 

Pausing at the library, she rapped like a 
postman, put her beautiful head in at the door, 
crying, ‘‘ Let-ter,’’ with the most impracticable 
of mouths for such an office, placed the missive 
on a chair, and again went lightly up—to dress 
| for church. On the whole, it was as well she 
did so. 

Mr. Maberly was a noble-looking man of about 
forty years; with a bold, handsome countenance, 
much written on. The lines had somewhat 
faded, perhaps, from time, contemplation, and 
the weather ; but when he took the letter, and 
sat down and read it, the writing started out 





The bearer is a mysterous young youth, which was 
the son (or said to be) of an old gentleman what sold | 
umbrellas by the name of Harper—leastways, that was | 
what he took our kitchen in. He departed for a better | 
world yesterday was 3 weeks, in the night ; and the last | 
words he ever brethed to my wife was, “ Take the young | 
one to R. Maberly, esquier, 57, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, | 
and Heven reward you.” We likewise herd him name. 
the name of Weirdon. Mr. Maberly, honurd Sir, | 
We’ve sent the lad, not as what my wife wants to part | 
with him, for she’s as parshall to him as if he was her | 
own chic and child, and wouldent think of menshuning 
for a minnit the anksity and exspence she’s been up to 
for him. So no more at present from yours to com- 
mand, 

WILLIAM AND PENELOPE KIDDLE. 


P.S. The other is a gal. She’s our gal. She cum out 
of the worcus, and is mysterous likewise. 


This was the letter that was to introduce the 
travellers, and thus artfully, not to say falsely, 
was it written. The worcus, for instance. 


anew upon his forehead, written as it was with 
mystic ink, and warmed from hot currents 
bounding at his heart. He blinked on the 
letter as if ithad been a lamp in the sunshine ; 
and his eyes hovered hazily round the words 
‘“ Harper,” ‘ Weirdon,” ‘‘In the night,” con- 
founding the characters and not always seeing 
them. It was too sudden. He got up, and 
looked vaguely out of window, involuntarily 
crumpling the paper in his hand; but the trees 
and the bright Thames knew nothing about it, 
and went their way, looking significance at the 
sunshine alone. He sat down, smoothed out 
the letter on his knee, read it once more, and 
then paced the room, again crushing Kiddle’s 
missive in his fingers. ‘‘ Harper!” he kept re- 
peating to himself in a high unnatural voice, 
‘Harper Maberly. Oh, Tom! Oh, Charlotte! 





Cheyne Walk had quiet, reserved, but com- 
modious houses, and handsome too in their time, | 
with gardens and trees in front, and the Thames 
with its jacketed watermen beyond. Fifty-seven 
was the most reserved house of all, and looked 
coldly over the trees. Very severe and awful 
it seemed to Charlie and his open-eyed com- 
panion when they arrived at the gate—getting 
closer together as they looked long at the big 
figures on the door, and went back to 56 and 
on to 58 to be quite sure that this was 57. 
They were rather frightened at the sound of the 





and mother, too!’ ‘Then he remembered the 
messenger; and pausing, he pulled a long 


breath, and then pulled the bell. 


‘Ts any one waiting?” he asked very quickly 
when the housekeeper appeared. 

“ Yes, Sir, a little boy and a little girl.” 

“Girl!” repeated her master, with his face to 
the window. ‘Little girl! Oh, she’s our gal,” 
said he, nervously muttering Kiddle’s de- 
scription, which he seemed to mistake for a 
parental claim. ‘“‘ Never mind her—show the 
boy up ” 








A moment after, Charlie was standing m the 
library, looking straight at the brother of Old 
Umbrellas. I cannot say that the brother of 
Old Umbrellas looked full at Charlie ; he 
his face eagerly, but it was by snatches. 

“‘ Your name, my boy,” said Mr. Maberly, 
after much hesitation, and not before he had 
covertly tested the stability of his voice,— 
‘“ is 9 

‘‘ Charlie Harper, Sir.” 

‘“‘And Mr. Harper?’—going again to the 
window— 

‘‘He was my father, Sir;’’ replied Charhe 
trying to speak like a man. ‘“ But he died a 
little while ago. In the night, it was.” 

‘é Ah!” 

“Ah!” said Richard Maberly again, and of 
all the hundred questions, of all the hundred 
surmises and suspicions rising to his throat, not 
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one could he frame with words. It was in vain. 
“‘ Are you sure—?” he began ; and broke down. 
‘“'Was he like—? died away unfinished. “ Do 
you remember—” again he said, and nothing 
came of it. And then the footsteps of the 
beautiful young woman approached -from her 
room. 

“My boy!” said Maberly, huskily, advancing 
and laying his hand on Charlie’s shoulder, 
““go, now. Give me a little time—to think of 
it. Come again to-morrow evening,—come 
alone, and ask for me.’ 

So Charlie and Mary went home again: 
Mary having much to say on the road, of Oh, 
such a beautiful old lady who had called her 
into the parlour, and asked her questions, and 
seemed so kind, and gave her a bright shilling. 
And there was the shilling to witness. 

(To be continued.) 



































V.——REPRESENTATIVE 


Cartes Lams says, in speaking of Allan Clare, 
that between two persons of sympathetic cha- 
racter and similar training there often grows | 
up a mutual feeling as if there were no such | 
worthy being besides in the w orld ; whereas, | 
says he, the odds are that in every street and | 
every green lane, there are people that do just | 
as much good and make less noise in doing it. 

In a similar spirit, it is obvious (and useful) | 
to remark that persons who have lived all their | 
time ina particular set of good people, whose | 
notions are bounded on the north by the | 

“‘ Assembly’s Shorter,” on the south by Hannah | 
More, on the east by the Whole Duty of Man, 
and on the west by Franklin’s Maxims, and 
Todd’s Student’s Manual, are apt, in the fulness 
of ‘‘ catechism and bread-and-butter,”’ to in- 
dulge a supercilious disbelief of all goodness in 
others not ‘to the manner born,” and provoke 
that aggregate Toby Belch, the world, to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Because thou art virtuous, dost thou 
think there shall be no more cakes and ale ?>— 
but there shall! Aye, and ginger shall be hot 
i’ the mouth too !” 

We sometimes think persons of this stamp 
must be annoyed to find at the bottom of their 
minds,—if se reflect at all_—a lurking sym- 
pathy with individuals whose whole career and 
character are apparently a defiance of their 
maxims and notions. There are others who are 
willingly pleased at the universal prevalence of 
the saccharine element (to borrow an illustration 
of Emerson’s); delighted to find so much good- 
nee SPVEINS wild in the “unweeded gardens” 
We—that is, ‘‘the world’—are an incon- 
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WOMEN: NELL GWYN. 


sistent body. It is ‘‘ the world” which hunts an 
erring man to the grave; and ‘the world” 
which shuts a woman whose fair fame is ever 
so little besmirched out of the circle of ‘‘ small 
sweet courtesies.”” Then, on the other hand, 
we—the world—have a sort of sympathy which 
‘has been called “unaccountable” with successful 


| or even merely ingenious rascality, and with 


_goodnatured sensuousness. 

All that we admire in the rascal and in the 
‘ple asure lover is not to be said in a word. But 
one thing common to both, which takes us cap- 
tive, is ‘unconventionalness—freedom of action 

—action without reference to a recognised law. 

The fact is, whatever Divines may decide up- 
on the first part of Genesis, Jaw is to a morally 
perfect (but finite) being* an impossible con- 
ception; and the ‘“‘ knowledge of good and evil” 

implies ‘‘a blot on the ’scutcheon.” Under the 
existing state of things—whether people choose 
to generalise its essential characteristics into de- 
pravity, disorganisation, or imperfection (relative 
or absolute)—the problem of Duty is to reconcile 
impulse and principle; desire (of any kind), 
with obedience to a law (existing in the nature 
of things, or imposed by the Supreme, or both). 
Now, it is useless to inquire why we admire ease 
or grace in physical motion,—or its analogue, 
happy freedom of moral action. It is the fact 
that effort is not pleasing to look at, and grace- 
fulness is. We intuitively ascribe a sort of per- 





* The simplest way of cutting this knot is to deny the 
possibility of a morally perfect finite being; to sa om 
the only moral perfection possible to any but 
freedom from actual transgression, an actual law being 
supposed. 
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fection to what is natural. We feel a thrill of! She wills to do seems wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
delight when we remember that the pencil of a} creetest, best’”—and that is the end. Come 
perfect artist can dash off a truer round than the | N ovelist, come Painter, come Poet! Embalm 
best compasses art can manufacture,—that the | her breath, and fix the gate of heaven at her 
stroke of a swift rower may make the straightest | lips; turn her hair to threads of gold, and her 
of lines. | cheeks to blush-roses ; rifle the flowers, dig up 
We delight to see everything work after its | the diamonds, lay violent hands on the celestial 
kind in unconscious ease and self-satisfaction, in | bodies to describe her; divide an hour on her 
directness, and joyful unrestraint. Our delight | bosom by the age of the Pyramids and the 
is checked when injury is done, and moral pro-|empire of Antony, and find the product an 
priety is offended. But the check is only slight | everlasting quotient of boundless bliss—and it 
when the injury is remote in character, or when |is just all right and no more. Novelist, 
the offence against absolute moral propriety is| Painter, Poet, you are a capital fellow !_Pay 
mixed up (so as to have the effect of vague- | the gentleman his little bill, thank him kindly, 
ness upon our perceptions) with an offence} and say he may call again—we’re always at 
against moral expediency. As, for instance, | home to that / 
when a clever scamp cheats Dives ofa thousand Now, if besides being free, cheerful, a woman, 
pounds, part rent of land, part funded property. | and beautiful, the offender should be witty— 
Here, scamp offends against the law of God, : and besides this, attached—and besides this, 
but mediately so,—his immediate crime is one | good-natured—and besides this, the founder of 
against expediency only, everybody knowing a beneficent national institution—and besides 
that property in land, and property in the funds, | this, an adherent to the popular faith in perilous 
are of artificial creation. times—it is easy to see that she would be a 
The greater the number of agreeable circum- | sort of heroine while she lived, and traditional 
stances connected with the sin and the sinner, ‘pet after her death, among any people in the 
the more remote, of course, is our displeasure. | world. 
And if the sinner is a woman, we (2. ¢., men, | And who answers to all this but “* pretty, 
who stand for society) are very apt to be nearly | witty Nell,’’—the owner, once, of the smallest 
blind to the wrong-doing, in admiration of the | foot in England and the worthiest part of the 
glad freedom of the action. More especially, of | heart of a profligate King—the owner, for 
course, if the woman should be beautiful. It is| nearly two centuries past, and many to come, 
of no use mincing this matter—it is a grace, and | of the kind thoughts of this “nation of shop- 
a glory, and a joy, and a grand mystery all at | keepers.”’ 
once. Beauty in woman turns our heads,} We beg to introduce Mistress Exzanor Gwyn, 
abolishes the almighty Syllogism, and throws us | sometime kept mistress of Charles Stuart. 
into trances from which we wake up at last} Lady, we ery you mercy! Fair, chaste, and 
crying, Where is “the Everlasting Ought >” | good, beautiful amid the sanctities of home, as 
What is gravitation to ds attraction? If the /you are, we kiss your feet in reverence and 
only beautiful woman lived in Sirius, Brunel | affection, and pray you not to spurn the memory 
would have the wealth of the world in tears at | of this frail sister! 
his feet, demanding a tubular bridge to the star. | Let me call upon you now to forget all 
Who cares for Chemistry—for Physiology? We | ‘about theatres, courts, and kings. Say, simply : 
know what blood is; it is serum and fibrin and | here was a woman,—very like you, by our troth— 
all that—but was it anything but right and | so much sweetly moulded flesh and blood, with 
proper that the blood that trickled from the foot | | the breath of life, and a heart and soul. Say 
of Venus when she drew out the thorn should | | | she lived, woke and slept, walked and talk 
turn to violets on the sward? Human milk | laughed and sorrowed and sinned. Say she 
contains sugar, cheese, and lots more—but when | lay in the bosom of a dark-complexioned 
Juno spilled the drops as she held the young | man of the name of Stuart—that (after the 
Hercules on her white breast, how could they manner of you women in such case) she came to 
reappear in any shape but that of lilies of the ‘love him—what is more, was faithful to him. 
valley—as it is well known to schoolboys they | ‘Say, she bore him children, and (as is your 
did? Human breath expired is carbonic acid | custom,—so like you, you see, this poor thing!) 
gas, but Iachimo in Imogen’s bedchamber is not | loved them too—such beautiful radiant boys 
considered to have been extravagant in his well- | ‘they were, *t would do your heart good to see 
known observations, and will be copied to the ‘their portraits ° Say that her son James died, 
end of time. It is all quite correct—of course. | and her son’s father died, murmuring “‘ Let not 
It is impossible to say too many pretty things of | poor Nelly starve!” and that at last she died, 
a pretty woman, or of what she does, can, may, "Some and gently, and deeply mourned. 
shall, or will, might, could, would, or should do, 
or have done, now, or ever. Nature “from our But did she not do very wrong things ?” 
side subducting took too much,” (you ses Silos Very—her whole life was full "of wrong, like 
did not visit that garden for ‘nothing, the pry- | David's, Paul’s, and ours. And she once surrep- 











ing, impertinent dog !), so that “whatsoe’er' titiously obtained possession of a laced chemise 
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which she thought the man called Stuart would 
be pleased to see her wear!!! 
‘* Quite improper.” 
Quite ! 
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| which is true throughout to its heroine, and the manners 


of the age in which Nelly lived. 


The preface is as follows, in extenso. It will 


And if you had lived next door to | be seen Nelly’s will is referred to, and we shall 


her, no one acquainted with Jes bienséances would | mention that again :— 


have expec 
and ask after ‘an in childbirth. By no manner | 
of means! But we will wager something hand- | 


some that if you, in childbirth, had been reported | 


to this woman as poor and needing aught for | 
yourself or your infant, she would have pawned 


many a jewel, and gone many a mile (if that | 


were needed) rather than not help you. Why, 
even poor Peg Woffington Well, as that 
is de trop perhaps,—except as we are going to 
consider Nell as a Representative Woman,—we 
will say nothing about Peggy now. But may it 
please you to follow us, or rather accompany us, 
duce Mr. Peter Cunningham, through the story 
of Nell’s life, and trust us for the moral at the 
end, you shall, we promise, be more gratified 





ted you to call and see her, or to send | 





than the contrary. 


“This story,” says Mr. Cunningham,* “of Nell | 
‘Gwyn’s life has no other foundation than truth, and | 
will be heard of hereafter only as it adheres to his- 
tory :’— 

Dr. Thomas Tenison, afterwards Archbishop of Can- | 
terbury, preached the funeral sermon of Nell Gwyn. 
What so good a man did not think an unfit subject for a 
sermon will not be thought, I trust, an unfit subject for a 
book: for the life that was spent remissly may yet con- 
vey a moral, like that of Jane Shore, which the wise and 
virtuous Sir Thomas More has told so touchingly in his 
History of King Richard III. The English people have 
always entertained a peculiar liking for Nell Gwyn. 
There is a sort of indulgence towards her not conceded 
to any other woman of her class. Thousands are attracted 
by hef name, they know not why, and do not stay to 
inquire. It is the popular impression that, with all her 
failings, she had a generous as well as a tender heart; 
that when raised from poverty, she reserved her wealth 





for others rather than for herself ; and that the influence 
she possessed was often exercised for good objects; and | 
never abused. The many have no sympathy, nor should | ‘ 
they have any, for Barbara Palmer, Louise de Queronailles, | 
or Erengard de Schulenberg; but for Nell Gwyn—“ pretty 
witty Nell,” there is a tolerant and kindly regard, which 
the following pages are designed rather to illustrate than 
to extend. 


Later on in that delightful book to which we 
now introduce our readers, Mr. Cunningham 
quotes Cibber, saying :— 


If the common fame of her may be believed, which in 
my memory was not doubted, she had less to be laid to 
her charge than any other of those ladies who were in 
the same state of preferment—she never meddled in any 
matters of serious moment, or was the tool of working 
politicians. Never broke into those amorous infidelities 
which others are accused of ; but was as visibly distin- 
guished by her particular "personal inclination for the 
king, as her rivals were by their titles and grandeur. 


Mr. Cunningham proceeds to say :— 


I have great pleasure in extracting the following defence 
of Nelly from the preface to Douglas Jerrold’s capitally 
constructed drama of “Nell Gwyn, or the Prologue,” 

* The Story of NellGwyn. By Perer Cunnincuam, 
F.S.A. Bradbury and Evans, 1852. A beautiful book, 
very prettily and trustworthily illustrated. 








Whilst we may safely reject as unfounded gossip many 
of the stories associated with the name of Nell Gwynne, 
we cannot refuse belief to the various proofs of kind 
| heartednesss, liberality, and—taking into consideration 
her subsequent power to do harm—absolute goodness of 
a woman mingling—(if we may believe a passage in 
Pepys,)—from her earliest years in the most depraved 
scenes of a most dissolute age. The life of Nell Gwynne, 
from the time of her connexion with Charles the Second, 
to that of her death, proved that error had been forced 
upon her by circumstances, rather than indulged from 
choice. It was under this impression that the present 
little Comedy was undertaken: under this conviction an 
attempt has been made to show some glimpses of the 
“silver lining” of a character, to whose influence over an 
unprincipled voluptuary, we owe a national asylum for 
veteran soldiers, and whose brightness shines with the 
most amiable lustre in many actions of her life, and in 
the last disposal of her worldly effects. 

Nell Gwynne first attended the theatre as an orange- 
girl. Whether she assumed the calling, in order to at- 
tract the notice of Betterton—who, it is said, on hearing 
her recite and sing, discouraged her hopes of theatrical 
eminence—or whether her love of the stage grew from 


| her original trade of playhouse fruit-girl, has not yet been 


clearly ‘shown. Indeed, nothing certain can be gathered 
of her parentage or place of birth: even her name has, 
lately, been disputed. That from “the pit she mounted 
to the stage,” is, however, on the poetic testimony of 


Rochester, indisputable :— 


“The orange basket her fair arm did suit, 
Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit ; 
This first step raised, to the wond’ring pit she sold 
The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of gold. 
Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 
And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 
There in full lustre did her glories shine, 
And, long eclips’d, spread forth their light divine ; 
There Hart and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare, 
And made a king a rival to a player.” 

She spoke a new prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher’s 

‘Knight of the Burning Pestle :” she afterwards played 
Queen Almahide in Dryden’s “Conquest of Grenada,” 
besides speaking the prologue “in a broad-brimmed hat 
and waste belt.” The history of this hat is given by old 
Downes, the prompter, in his valuable “ Roscius Angli- 
canus,” a chance perusal of which first suggested the 
idea of this drama. 

All the characters in the comedy, with but two ex- 
ceptions, and allowing the story that the first lover of 
Nell was really an old lawyer, figured in the time of 
Charles the Second. For the introduction of Orange 
Moll the author pleads the authority of Pepys, who, in 
the following passage, proves the existence and notoriety 
of some such personage :—“It was observable how a 
gentleman of good habit sitting just before us, eating of 
some fruit in the midst of the play, did drop down as 
dead, being choked ; but with much art Orange Mal did 
thrust herfinger down his throat, and brought him to 
life again.” In another place Pepys speaks of Sir W. 
Penn and himself having a long talk with “Orange 
Mal.” <A dramatic liberty has been taken with the 
lady’s name, Moll being thought more euphonic than 
“ Mal” or “ Matilda.” The incident of the king supping 
at a tavern with Nell, and finding himself without 
money to defray the bill, is variously related in the 
sera Scandaleuses of his “merry” and selfish 

ays. 


We return to Mr. Cunningham. He gives a 
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fac-simile of her horoscope “the work perhaps | them to dinner, now and then not- much to the satisfac- 


of Lilly,” now lying in the Ashmolean Museum | tion of his wife. . . . Nelly was in her sixteenth 
at Oxford. From this fac-simile, we make out | year, and Mr. Pepys In his thirty-fourth, when on Mon- 
hat sh bo the 2nd of Feb | day, the 3rd of April 1665, they would appear to have 
that she was born on the 2nd of February, | seen one another for the first time. They met at the 


1650, at six in the morning. |Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, during the pers 
The Coal-yard in Drury-lane, a low alley, the last on | formance of “Mustapha,” a tragedy, by the 

the east or city side of the lane, and still “blew by that Orrery (produced with the greatest magnificence and 

name, was, it is said, the place of Nell Gwyn’s birth. | “re and well acted). Yet we are told by Pepys that 

They show, however, in Pipe-lane, in the parish of St. | all the pleasure of the play” was in the circumstance that 

John, in the city of Hereford, a small house of brick and | the King and Lady Castlemaine were there, and that he 

timber, now little better than a hovel, in which, accord. | *¢¢ "ext to “ pretty witty Nell at the King’s House, which 


ing to local tradition, she was born. That the Coal-yard | pleased me mightily.” . . . In the winter of 1666, 
was the place of her birth was stated in print as early as | We #gain hear of her through the indefatigable Pepys. 
1721; and this was copied by Oldys, a curious inquirer | How her life was passed during the fearful plague season 


into literary and dramatic matters, in the account of her | of 1665, or where she was during the Great Fire of Lon- 


life which he wrote for Carll. ' don in the following year, it is now useless to conjecture. 
; ‘ The transition from the orange-girl to the actress may 

It is also said that she was born at Oxford ; | easily be imagined without the intervention of any Mr. 
but the Coal-yard story seems to be best authenti- | Dungan (a military gentleman who is said to have kept 


cated. She was, plainly, of Welsh extraction ; | = at ME pg agen 5 ; a Pr har pedi Ad 


and her father is vo ously stated to have been | ‘English Monsieur,’ which is a mighty pretty play, very 
a captain, and a fruiterer in Covent Garden. witty and pleasant. And the women do very well, but 

Whatever the station in life to which her pedigree above all little Nelly ; that Tam mightily pleased with 
might have entitled her, her bringing up, by her own | the play, and much with the house, the — doing 
account, was humble enough. “Mrs. Pierce tells me,” | better than I expected, and very fair women. 


says Pepys, “that the two Marshalls at the King’s Pepys afterwards goes and sees Beaumont 


House are Stephen Marshall’s the great Presbyterian’s ; - ; : ; 
daughters: and that Nelly and Beck Marshall falling | and Fletcher's ‘‘ Humourous Lieutenant, "and 
out the other day, the latter called the other my Lord | Says he and his wife were faken behind the scenes 


Buckhurst’s mistress.” Nell answered her—“I was but' by Mrs. Kemp, “ who brought to us Nelly, 
one man’s mistress, though I was brought up in a brothel | gq most pretty woman, who acted the great part 
to fill strong water to the gentlemen ; and you area mis- | of (e]ig to-day very fine, and did it pretty well 

’ . 


tress to three or four, though a Presbyter’s praying Yr : : , 
daughter.” This, for a girl of any virtue or beauty, I kissed her and s0 a Bs *4 vagy mighty 
e winds up his j 


was indeed a bad bringing up. The Coal-yard, infamous Pretty soul she is.’ ' L ; 
in later years as one of the residences of Jonathan Wild, | for that day, by saying that he had enjoyed it all 
was the next turning in the same street to the still more very much, ‘‘ SPECIALLY KISSING OF NELL.”’ 

notorious and fashionably inhabited Lewknor-lane, where | Nelly carrying the town with her as an 


young creatures were inveigled to infamy; and sent dressed | | : . ‘ 
as orange-girls to sell fruit and attract attention in the | actress, dramatists began to seck her out, and 


adjoining theatres. bets Lesiag bed gg 1 one oe ~ 
Nelly was ten years old, at the Restoration, | ‘teiaek Walaa pay Maiden Quint” eal wi 
when “Oughtred, the mathematician, died of joy, |» her. Florimel is. the prop of the play. 
and Urquhart, the translator of Rabelais, died of | She is ‘glweve a action, always rattling off 
nee Pat, th thats, ae Tsar dialog, apa in male ate, ane 
a “the Th tention oh the dts orion and speaks the epilogue. ‘The truth is, 
modern Test mg A ca po the 8th of| ee Pepys, “there's a comical part done by 
April, 1663 Sia Wie Se 0 girl of thirteen ato begs re —e gett og Risa es 
’ ’ + ‘| eve c é j an or 
“The stage was lighted with wax candles, on | a "Bo ial ciisianhenat i A pee 
brass censers or cressets. The pit lay open to part was never, I believe, in the world before 
the weather for the sake of light. The perform- 2, Wel] do this, both as a mad girl, then 
— gee Dg _ a The ge ge ‘most and best of all when she comes in like a 
mialiat air The ladies in the nit pedi vind | ny “ae a _ ae tow — a 
aw any man. 
or masks. The middle gallery was long the | have : Tt tos cw . aaa fr sta sner”” 
favourite resort of Mr. and Mrs. Pepys.” The | Three separate iotelan at savage praise of Nell 
orange-girls stood in the pit, with their backs to | 4)j, poor fellow makes in his diary! It was 
er a ee re rata | tid tt Nels angh paraded er fc il er 
most delicate description, we may gather from Bs reg ese oy deli ~ bag na soy vee 
the dialogue of Dorimant, in Etherege’s comedy | part. 
- ‘Sir Foplin Flutter.’” First, a waitress at a | : win te ec, iin wale us 
ill- ‘le } “1 am resolv grow fat an oung A 
rouse of ill-fame, poor Eleanor Gwyn now | 4 then slip out of the world, with the first wrink 
came an orange-gir 1. and the reputation of five-and-twenty,”—and in boy’s 
Our earliest (historical ?) introduction to Nell Gwyn, | clothes—‘“ Save you, Monsieur Florimel! Faith, me- 
we owe to Pepys, who was a constant playgoer. . . ./ thinks you are a very jaunty fellow, poudré et ajusté 
He was known to many of the players, and often asked as well as the best of ’em. I can manage the little 
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comb, set my hat, shake my garniture, toss. about my 
empty, noddle, walk with. a courant slur, and at every 
step. peck. down my:head—if I should be mistaken for 
some courtier now, pray where’s the difference ?” 

By the bye, we wonder whether future ages 
will laugh at our books of etiquette as we laugh 
at “The Young Gallant’s Academy, or Direc- 
tions. how he: should behave in. all places and 
company. By Sam. Overcome, 1674.” 

Nelly was lodgig at this time in the fashion- 
able part of Drury-lane, which had its squalid 
outlets and inlets, but was then a high-class 
thoroughfare, with the Earls of Anglesey, Clare, 
and Craven, living at the Strand. end. Her 
rooms were at the top of Maypole-alley, and 
from her door you would see “the far-famed 
Maypole” in the Strand, “long a conspicuous 
ornament to the west-end, rising to a great 
height above the surrounding houses, and sur- 
mounted with a crown and vane, and the royal 
arms richly gilded.” Let Mr. Cunningham 
continue : 


Among the many little domestic incidents perpetuated 
by Pepys, there are few to which I would sooner have 
been a witness than the picture he has left us of Nelly 
standing at her door watching the milkmaids on May- 
day. On his way from Seething-lane in the City, he 
“met many milkmaids with garlands upon their pails, 
dancing with a fiddle before them,” and saw pretty 
Nelly standing at her lodgings-door in Drury-lane, in her 
smock-sleeves and bodice. ‘ She seemed,” he adds, “a 
mighty pretty creature.” This was in 1667, while her 
recent triumphs on the stage were still fresh at Court, 
and the obscurity of her birth was a common topic of 
talk and banter among the other inhabitants of the Lane. 
That absence of all false pride, that innate love of un- 
affected nature, and that fondness for the simple sports 
of the people, which the incident exhibits, are charac- 
teristic of Nelly from the first moment to the last— 
following her naturally, and sitting alike easily and 
gracefally upon her, whether at her humble lodgings in 
Drury-lane, at her handsome house in Pall-mall, or 
even under the gorgeous cornices of Whitehall. Bat I 
have no intention of finding a model heroine in a coal- 





yard, or any wish either to palliate or condemn too 
severely the frailties of the woman whose story I have | 
attempted to relate. It was within a very few months | 
of the May-day scene I have just described, that whis- | 
pers asserted, and the news was soon published in every 
coffee-house in London, how little Miss* Davis, of the | 
Dake’s House, had become the mistress of the King, 
and Nell Gwyn at the other theatre the mistress of Lord | 
Backhurst. 

Lord Buckhurst was reputed the best-bred 
man of his day, was a brave soldier, young, ac- 
complished, the friend of poets and men of 
letters, and ‘the most munificent patron of 
literature this country has yet seen.” He was 
a fine-hearted English gentleman, whose epitaph | 
was afterwards written by Pope; while Prior, | 
Walpole, and Macaulay have all praised him | 
with the warmth of friends. The connection | 
was, in fact, much to Nelly’s credit in one point 
of view,—poor, ignorant girl as she had been, 
now introduced to the society of the most ac- 
complished men of her time, and filling her new 
position with a grace and charminyness which 











* The word Miss had then an opprobrious signi- 





fication. 
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made Lord Buckhurst as much envied: as: she 
was, when she ‘‘ kept merry houge” wath him at 
Epsom— 

“ All hearts fall a leaping wherever she comes, 

And beat night and day, like my Lord Craven’s drums.” 
Eventually, however, Lord Buckhurst and she 
parted, upon some quarrel, and.in October 1667, 
Pepys gives: us a glimpse of Nell behind the 
scenes again,—besides a glimpse of the manners 
and morals of the times. The italics are ours. 

5 October, 1667. To the King’s House, and there 
going in met Knipp, and she took us into the ’tiring- 
rooms; and to the women’s shift, where Nell was dress- 
ing herself as Flora, and was all unready, and is very 
pretty, prettier than I thought (which can mean nothing 
but that he saw more of her person than he had seen 
before). But to see how Nell cursed for having so few 
people in the pit was pretty. 

This from the grave and virtuous Pepys! 

On the 11th of January 1667-8, Pepys notes 
a rumour that ‘‘ the King had sent for Nelly ;” 
and it is known that Lord Buckhurst was then 
pensioned, promised a peerage, and sent on what 
Dryden calls ‘‘a sleeveless errand’ to France. 
In the spring of 1670, a tragedy of Dryden’s, 
“The Conquest of Granada,”—in which Nelly 
was to have taken the leading part—had to be 
put off, to give time for the future Duke of St. 
Alban’s to make Avs first appearance on this 
earthly stage—tiny little whimperer! When 
the play did appear, Dryden said in his epilogue, 
referring also to ‘‘ little Miss Davis” — 

Think him not duller for the year’s delay; 

He was prepared—the women were away, .... 

Pity the virgins of each theatre, 

For at both houses, *twas a sickly year! 

And pity us, your servants, to whose cost 

In one such sickness nine whole months were lost. 
Mr. Cunningham says hereupon—‘‘ The poet’s 
meaning has escaped his editors”—-and we do 
not doubt he is right; still, we cannot help say- 
ing, is it possible it should escape any man with 
eyes and brains? 

Mr. Jerrold makes his plot out of a triple 
intrigue, in which Lord Buckhurst, an old bar- 


|rister, and King Charles appear personally or 


by deputy. King Charles protects Nelly from 
the old barrister, and—seizes her for his own 
behoof. It is while Charles is in chase of her, 
with the old lawyer for a competitor, that Mr. 
Jerrold makes Nelly suggest Chelsea Hospital :-— 


ScENE.—<An Apartment in the Mitre Tavern. 
NELL Gwynne, CuHarwes, and BERKELEY, at table. 


Neill. Listen.—I dreamt that I was riding in a fine 
golden coach with the king. 

Char. With the king! 

Nell. You know, we do dream such strange things— 
with the king. Well, the coach stopped; when there 
came up a poor old soldier without any legs or arms; 
and of a sudden he held.out his hand 

Char. What! without any arms? 

Nell. You know, it was only in a dream. 

Char. Yes, Nelly; but you ought to dream according 
to anatomy. 

Nell. I say, he held out his hand; and, telling us, that 
he had no place to lay his old gray head wpon, not 4 
morsel of bread to put into his mouth, he begged for 
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charity, while the tears came peeping into the corners of 


his eyes. 

Char. Well? 

Nell. I turned round to the king,—for, bless you, I 
was altogether at my ease, no more afraid of him than I 
am of you,—and I said, “Charles !”-—— 

Char. Charles! 

Neil. “1s it not a shame to let your old soldiers carry 
about their scars as witnesses of their king’s forgetful- 
ness P—is it not cruel that those who for your sake”—— 

[ Unconsciously laying her hand upon the 
arm of CHARLES. 

Char. For my sake? 

Nell. You know, I am supposing you the king. 

Char. Oh, ay, ay ! 

Nell. “Who for your sake have left some of their 
limbs in a strange country, should have no resting-place 
for the limbs they have, in their own ?” 

Char. I see the end: the king relieved the soldier, and 
then you awoke ? 

Nell. No. I didn’t: for I thought the coach went on 
towards Chelsea, and there—— 

Char. Well what happened at Chelsea ? 

yell. There, L thought I saw a beautiful building 
suddenly grow up from the earth; and going in and 
coming out of it, just like so many bees, heaps of old 
soldiers, with their long red coats, and three-corner hats, 
and some with their dear wooden legs, and all with their 
rough faces looking so happy and contented,—that, when 
I looked and thought it was all my work, I felt as if I 
could have kissed every one of ’em round ! 


We believe there is no reasonable ground for 
doubting that Nelly eas the originator of Chelsea 
Hospital, though we (the present writer) are, to 
be sure, predisposed to believe it, from early im- 
pressions. We were born at Chelsea, and Nell 
Gwyn mingles with our first recollections; we 
well remember puzzling our little brains with 
the apparent contradiction that ‘‘a naughty 
woman” founded a House of Mercy! 

The famous ‘“ broad-brimmed hat and waist- 
belt”? arose from what in those _ times 
would be called ‘‘a banter” or ‘satyr” upon 
French costume, which took wonderfully at 
‘the other House.”’ It was in the character of 
Almahide, in “The Conquest of Granada,” 
while speaking the prologue in the hat and belt 
that Nelly seems to have added “the last ounce 
which broke the donkey’s back,’ and made 
Charles her slave for ever. 

So great an effect as was produced upon Charles 

by this performance finds, says Mr. Cunningham, 
a parallel in the passion which George the Fourth, when 
Prince of Wales, evinced for Mrs. Robinson while play- 
ing the part of Perdita in “A Winter’s Tale!” What 
a true name is Perdita indeed for such a fate, and what 
a lesson may a young actress learn from the story of poor 
Mrs. Robinson, when told, as I have heard it told, by her 
grave in Old Windsor Churchyard! Nor is Nelly’s story 
without its moral, and now that we have got her from 
the purlieus of Drury Lane, and the contaminations of the 
Green Room-—for the part of Almahide was her last per- 
formance on the stage—we shall find her true to the 
King, and evincing in her own way more good than we 
should have expected to find from so bad a bringing up. 
_ Nelly’s first son, Charles Beauclerk, was born 
in Lincoln’s Inn-fields. She afterwards removed 
to No. 79, Pall Mall, which is now ‘“ tenanted,” 
says Mr. Cunningham, by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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Nelly at first had only a lease.of the house, which, as 
soon. as she discovered, she returned the conveyance to the 
Xing, with a remark characteristic of her wit and of: the 
monarch to whom it was addressed.* The King enjoyed 
the joke, and perhaps admitted its truth, so that the 
house in Pall Mall was conveyed free to Nell and her 
representatives for ever. The truth of the is con- 
firmed by the fact that the house No. 79 is the only free- 


hold on the south or Park side of Pall Mall. 


With the poor Queen quite crushed and ceasing 
to complain at anything the King did; with the 
Countess of Castlemaine waning in the royal 
favour; with Louise de Queronaille, afterwards 
Duchess of Portsmouth, for a rival; Eleanor 
Gwyn seems to have maintained her hold upon 
Charles’ affections (such as they were), and to 
have incurred wonderfully little enmity from any 
class or person. Between her and Louise de 
Queronaille (called Mrs. Carrel by the people ), 
who was disliked for her creed, and her politi- 
cal ‘‘ mission,” there were some tiffs, in which 
the imperious ‘‘ baby-face ” seems to have come 
off second-best, owing to the invincible good- 
humour and wit of her plebeian antagonist. 
Madame de Sevigné writes in these terms :— 

As to Mademoiselle, she reasons thus: “This lady,” 
says she, “pretends to be a person of quality ; she says 
she is related to the best families in France; whenever 
any person of distinction dies, she puts on mourning. If 
she be a lady of quality, why does she demean herself to 
be a courtesan? She ought to die with shame. As for 
me, I do not pretend to be anything better. He hasa 
son by me; I contend that he ought to acknowledge 
him, and I am assured he will; for he loves me as well 
as Mademoiselle.” 


Mr. Cunningham proceeds :— 


The news of the Cham of Tartary’s death reached 
England at the same time with the news of the death ot 
a prince of the blood in France. The Duchess appeared 
at Court in mourning. So did Nelly! The latter was 
asked in the hearing of the Duchess for whom she ap- 
peared in mourning. “Oh,” said Nell, “have you not 
heard of my loss in the death of the Cham of Tartary ?” 
“ And what relation,” replied her friend, “ was the Cham 
of Tartary to you?” “Oh,” answered Nelly, “ exactly 
the same relation that the Prince of was to M’elle 
Queronaille.” 


But, says Defoe,— 


I remember that the late Duchess of Portsmouth gave 
a severe retort to one who was praising Nell 
whom she hated. They were talking of her wit and 
beauty, and how she diverted the King with her extra- 
ordinary repartees, how she had a fine mien, and appeared 
as much the lady of quality as anybody. “ Yes, madam,” 
said the Duchess, “ but anybody may know she has been 
an orange-wench by her swearing.” When Nelly was 
insulted in her coach at Oxford by the mob, who mistook 
her for the Duchess of Portsmouth, she looked out of the 
window, and said, with her usual good-humour, “ Pray, 
good people, be civil; I am the Protestant ° 

The mob were delighted, and she went on 
unharmed. 

An eminent goldsmith of the corip, past of the last 
century was often heard to relate a striking instance of 
Nelly’s popularity. “ His master, when he was an ap- 
prentice, had a most expensive service of plate as @ 


* We presume the « joh ” cannot be reported other- 
wise than vaguely to decent. people. 
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present from the King to the Duchess of Portsmouth : | 1684, and is a truly feminine affair; incoherent, 
great numbers of people crowded to the shop to see what | -natured, anxious about ‘‘ my mantle which 


the plate eo ae" some indulged in er, gone ™ you were to line with Musk-Colour Sattin,” and 
Dabs, hile all were apaninows in wihing the pe | thor affecting in that i eays—" I am extreame 
’Prentices, long an influential body both east and west of | ill, and believe I shall die. age 

Temple Bar, Nell was always a favourite. We have had many thoughts all this while of 


. . the slighted, insulted Queen, and have but lightly 
oe - a ites Gonemee P msg era = touched the depravity of the King and his Court- 


. ” : . + |“ T can never forget,” writes Evelyn, ‘the in- 
oy gl agar magege aad 5 Ty Ber ncred expressible luxury and profaneness, gaming, and 


pig Ad > ~* © FE AF: BOF, RORAT | all dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetful- 
- <ine | ness of God, it being Sunday evening, which this 
The people’s hate, much less their curse, I fear, day se’nnight I was witness of; the King sitting 
a mag porry less sums a-year— ‘and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, 
I a red debts, te ey io wale ' Cleveland, Mazarine, &e.; a French boy singing 
‘love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst the 
How truly English these lines, are they not ? | courtiers were at basset, with a bank of at least 
How explicit upon honesty and almsgiving—!2,000/. in gold before them”! At eight the 
the Englishman’s own virtues! ‘next morning, the King had an apoplectie fit; on 
Out of a thousand stories of Nell’s goodness, | the following Friday he died, begging pardon of 
many are well authenticated. Forinstance, her |the Queen, and saying ‘“‘ Let not poor Nelly 
present of a large Bible to Oliver Cromwell’s | starye!’?—There is reason to believe King Charles 
porter when he was confined in Bedlam; _ her! was poisoned, it seems; or at least the arguments 
paying the debt of a worthy clergyman whom, | yro and con are pretty evenly balanced. 
as she was going through the city, she saw bai-| Nelly did not starve. She was in some diffi- 
liffs hurrying to prison ; and her attention toher | eulty after Charles’s death, and had to pledge, 
mother, for whose behoof there are many entries | or sell, or as she phrases it ‘‘ boyle’”’ some plate. 
in Nelly’s paid bills. No doubt, the corner- | But, to his everlasting honour, James cared for 
stone of her glory is the founding of Chelsea} her when Monmouth was even at the door, and 
Hospital, the first stone of which was laid by the | his own troubles were many ;—so kindly, indeed, 
King in 1682. Butit says much in her favour | did he care for her that a report arose that she 
(and in James’s too), that, Protestant as she had | «« went to mass.” Nelly, however, remained a 
been, with ample means of influencing Charles | Pyotestant, and, as it would seem, a not unin- 
against his brother, James was always kind to / telligent or insincere Protestant, up to her death. 
her. It must not be supposed,—vill not be supposed, 
But we are anticipating. On the 25th of| by any one who has read life in the great broad 
December, 1671, Nelly was delivered of another | world as well as in conventicles,—that Nelly 
beautiful boy, called James, of whom his father | was destitute of religious feeling, because she 
was as fond as he was of Charles. About 1673, | was gay and thoughtless. That she had sagacity 
the King was conferring titles on other natural | enough to make her preference of the reformed 
children of his, and Nelly thought it was time faith only a natural thing, is abundantly clear. 
to look after her own beautiful buds,—for whom | Some of her shrewd comments on men and things 
she seems to have an exemplary affection. | are very striking, and prove that if she did not 
Charles Beauclerk was playing about, when she meddle with politics and State-religion, it was 
and the King were together. ‘Come hither, not for want of capacity. 
you little bastard!’ cries Mamma. ‘‘ For Nelly was ‘‘ extreame ill,”’ and Dr. Lower, her 
shame, Nelly!” says the King. Laughing snap- | physician, brought Tenison to her bedside; from 
vishly (for her), she replied, ‘‘ Well, I have no him she received much consolation, and he 
better name to call him by!’ The King forth- became attached to her. ‘Her repentance in 
with remedies that by creating the fine little fel- her last hours,” says Cibber, sé appeared in all 








low Baron of Headington and Earl of Burford—_ 


besides betrothing to him (!) the lovely heiress 
of the Veres. In 1680, her son James died; 
near about then died many of her old compa- 
nions, and she was full of grief. Honours, too, 
were being heaped upon her old rival, Ports- 
mouth’s, son; but, without ill-humour, she per- 
sisted in secking, and finally obtained, another 
title for her surviving boy. Charles was made 


the contrite symptoms of a Christian sincerity.” 
Cibber might not know much about it, but 
Nelly’s directness of nature creates a probability 
in her favour. In the codicil to her will she 
left— 

“One hundred pounds for the use of the poor, to be 
disposed of by Dr. Tenison, for taking any poor debtors 


out of prison, and for clothes this winter, and other neces- 
saries, as he shall find most fit.”—“ To show my charity 


Duke of St. Alban’s, Registrar of the High for those who differ from me in religion, I desire that 
Court of Chancery, and Master Falconer of fty pounds may be put into the hands of Dr. Tenison and 


England,—an office still held by the present 
Duke. The only existing letter of Nelly’s, in 


| Mr. Warner, who taking to them any two persons of the 
eeviet religion—(we beg the reader to notice the age 
_ wet ; thoughtfulness of this)—may dis of it for the use o 
the hand of an amanuensis, is dated April 14, | : P abitine | 


the poor of that religion, inhabiting the parish, &c,, &c.” 





—“That Jo, my porter, may have ten pounds given | 
him.” * 

The will leaves her property ‘‘to my dear 
natural son, His Grace, the Duke of 8. Alban’s,”’ 
with 100/. to each executor. The bequest for 
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‘poor prisoners’’ is noticeable: Nelly’s father 
was said to have died in prison at Oxford, and | 
she, remembering this, ‘‘ gloried’’ all her life in | 
relieving ‘‘ poor prisoners.” | 

Dr. Tenison boldly preached an affectionate | 
sermon for her funeral, not without incurring | 
obloquy: he made it imperative in his own will | 
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We grieve over Nell, and cry, How happy she 
might have made an honest man’s house '—we 
cannot help it. But that was not to be, and 
Charles might have been a worse man than he 
was, if he had not been brought under the in- 
fluence of so sunny and kind a nature. It is 
worth notice that her repentance seems to have 
been quite free from and gloom. 

We hope this littlé labour of ours,—(intro- 
ducing one of Mr. Cunningham’s)—will not have 
been in vain, and that some reader who has 
hitherto thought of Nell only as a vain, de- 
bauched, worthless woman, may now find a 


that no one should preach any funeral sermon he} - . 
for him / | degree of significance in the words of Charles 


She died in November 1687, aged 37—the Lamb with which we started. Goodness, be 
exact day is not known—of “ apoplexy.” assured, does not depend upon the notions of 
Readers who are aware of the significance of a | Cliques, and is found in playhouses, and even in 
large cerebellum and thick neck, will think | Worse places. In particular, women, with their 
leniently of Nelly’s sensuous career, and be naturally superior morale, and greater imitable- 
thankful she was so different from the Pompa- | 2€SS, have generally some cultivable germ of 
dours, Catherines, and Portsmouths. feeling in their characters, from which their 


We may add that Eleanor Gwyn could not | redemption may be made to grow. We remem- 
write much, as was the case with many of | ber being much affected by an account in the 
better opportunities; and that she used to sign | P@pets of a few months back, of a poor, lost girl 
with a clumsy E. G. half an inch high and wide, | @t Cambridge, who was broken-hearted over a 
painfully dotted at the first and last points of young collegian who had died on her bed: we 
contact between pen and paper. Also, that wondered whether any one in the town thought 
little attention. is due to stories of her having of the ‘‘spark divine’ in this young creature, 
lived here, there, or anywhere; there are more | and sought to fan it into a heavenly flame! 
houses with which tradition has connected her , Weare conscious that a danger attaches to read- 


name, than there are watches of Oliver Crom- | ing,—and to writing,—such papers as these— 


well. She was to have been made Countess of 
Greenwich, if the king had lived, but it is 
better for her memory that she died untitled, 
and that the English think of her as she is 
painted on the sign-board at Chelsea, only a 
pretty girl with a pet lamb at her side. 











* It was, besides, one of her last requests to the Duke 
of St. Alban’s, that he would cause to be laid out every 
Christmas twenty pounds in relieving poor debtors. 
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a danger that, except in staid and settled charac- 
ters, the boundary lines of virtue and vice may 
be partially obliterated. We would therefore 
beg the ‘‘ general” reader not to dismiss this 
story of Nell Gwyn lightly, but to remember 
that Christian self-control is, practically, the 
‘highest wisdom, and the sure means to the hap- 
_piness which impulsive, but ill-regulated good- 
ness too often misses. 
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By Joun Brown, Suorkreren. 


I am a shopkeeper, standing behind a shop- 
counter, where I have stood for more than thirty- 
five years. From fifty to a hundred thousand 
people pass my shop every day of the week except 
Sunday, and from one hundred to three hundred 
come into it in the course of the fifteen hours 
that it stands open; and it is my business to do 
the best Ican with them. Itis of no conse- 
quence to the reader that he should know what 
1 sell, or what I don’t sell, and he need 
look for no revelations of that kind. I am 
going to give him the benefit of my expe- 
rience, and the experience of an unfortunate 
friend of mine, now no more, with regard toa 


difficulty with which a shopkeeper, sooner or 
later, is sure to have to deal, and which he 
must deal with somehow, and should know, as a 
man of business, how to manage prudently and 
economically. 

When I first began life behind the counter, I 
began to study human character from that ad- 
vantageous stand-point (that, I think, is the 
word) which the position of a shopkeeper affords 
him. The hypocrisy which cloaks a man, or 
woman either, when he or she comes to n 
is but of a thin transparent kind, and is 
fall off and disappear in the process of dri 
bargain. Itis surprising what an insight 
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true character and disposition of a cus- 
tomer one gets by supplying him constantly with 
necessaries or the luxuries of life in exchange 
for his money. I doubt if any father confessor 
ever gets the gauge of his penitents so correctly 
as does the butcher, the fishmonger, the wine- 
merchant, who have the care of that other con- 
science, the stomach—or even the tailor or linen- 
draper, who do but adorn his outer husk. 

If men and women-kind in general knew 
themselves but half as well as their tradesmen 
and shopkeepers know them, they would spare 
us who stand inside the counter an infinite deal 
of trouble, and themselves some expense ; but 
that is a kind of knowledge which few people 
pick up till late in life, and most people never. 
They never think that we see them as they are 
—that we take their moral measure, so to speak, 
to a nicety; and still less do they think how 
little time it requires for an old hand, like my- 
self for instance, to reckon them up. But we 
do it, nevertheless, with as much correctness in 
most cases as we tot up a page in the ledger— 
and we must do it, or we should be deceived to 
our loss oftener than we are, which is a great 
deal too often. The fact is, we see more of the 
human face, at the moment when the least god- 
like and least magnanimous of the owner’s pro- 
pensities are active, than any other class of men 
ever see: this study is indeed always before us, 
and we must be blockheads indeed if we could 
not Tearn from an ever open page to read its 
written language. Whom to trust—and to 
whom to refuse credit when credit is demanded 
—this is the principal difficulty we have to 
solve. Without being phrenologists, we are able 
to read that riddle tolerably well—at least I can 
speak for myself. I don’t lose much by bad 
debts, and when a man cheats me, I always feel 
inclined to blame myself more than him, because 
I ought to have known better than to put it in 
his power to doit. There are other difficulties, 
however, besides this; and the one to which I 
am going to call attention is that difficulty with 
which Mr. Moule has been lately hampered, and 
which he has managed so imprudently in the 
ease of that virtuous Mrs. Ramsbotham who 
stole his pocket-handkerchicfs, and who wasn’t, 
and couldn’t in the nature of things and in the 
nature of the British law and of a British jury, 
be punished for the theft. 

Let me say something, then, about Lady 
Thieves, and inform Mr. Moule, and Mr. Every- 
body Else, how I have learned to handle that 
sort of business. When I first opened shop 
I knew nothing about it—had never bestowed 
a thought upon it; and when one day I saw a 
genteel-looking young girl drop her cambric 
handkerchief upon an article which I usually 
sold for a guinea, and, taking both up together, 
convey them to her pocket, I seized her uncere- 
moniously, hauled her into my little back-room, 
rang the bell for the maid, had her searched, 
found the article upon her, sent for a Bow-street 
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officer (there were no policemen then), and gave 
her into custody. What a fool I was, to be 
sure! It happened that her father was a clergy- 
man, backed by high connections, and looking 
forward to be a bishop before long. He bailed 
her out in no time—came down upon me with 
a charge of conspiracy, and threats of transporta- 
tion for life—badgered my serving-wench out 
of her wits first himself, and then set a hatchet- 
faced fellow to cross-examine her, who drove 
her clean bewildered—more fool I for letting 
him do it; but I knew no better then. I saw 
it would never do to take the case to trial with 
such a witness, and, by Jove, she saved me the 
trouble by bolting away before the day of trial 
came. I was obliged to withdraw the charge, 
and pretend that it was all a mistake. The 
clergyman talked of prosecuting me for a con- 
spiracy; but he had some conscience, and only 
talked ; the girl, I have no doubt, had confessed 
the theft to him. As it was, I got the reputa- 
tion of a monster; and only recovered my cha- 
racter by acknowledging that I must have been 
drunk at the time and didn’t know what I was 
about—J, who was never drunk in my life ! 

That affair cost me fifty pounds in cash, and 
damaged my connection to the extent of at least 
two hundred pounds more. I should have been 
ruined, but the parson got his bishoprick, and 
left my neighbourhood: I put a new name on 
my sign-board, and in time the event was 
forgotten. 

I had learned a valuable lesson. The next 
lady-thief who favoured me with a visit, did 
me the honour to rob me to the amount of two- 
pounds-ten. She did it so clumsily, that I could 
not avoid seeing her. I affected not to notice it; 
smilingly took her order to the amount of a few 
shillings, and, when I sent home the goods, put 
the stolen article down in the bill. She called 
next day, and with the utmost affability in- 
formed me of the mistake I had made in charg- 
ing an article which I had not sent, and which 
she had not ordered. She brought her ‘ com- 
panion” with her, to prove that the article 
charged was not in the packet of goods sent— 
which of course I knew well enough. I ad- 
mitted ‘‘ the mistake”’ with perfect good-humour, 
and she went away. It will be acknowledged 
that I had learned my lesson well—but though 
I congratulated myself on that score, I thought 
the teaching too expensive, and resolved to try a 
different plan next time. I had not long to 
wait for an opportunity. Lady 8 , the 
wife of a Baronet, took a fancy to some property 
of a rather rare description, and concealed it in 
the folds cf her sleeve. When she had made 
her purchases, I requested her, under the pre- 
tence that I had something remarkable to show 
her, to step into the parlour. Closing the door 
after her, ‘‘ Your ladyship is not aware,” said I, 
“of what you have done—I have observed that. 
at times you are very abstracted in man-- 
ner ; allow me to show you what.ycu have been 
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doimg.”” With that I caught her firmly by the 
arm, and in an instant drew forth my property. 
She blushed red as fire, calllerammindnien 
but, recovering herself in an instant, she burst 
into a laugh, and cried, ‘‘ Really, Mr. Brown, I 
am much obliged to you—who would have 
thought I had been so distraite ? why, really, I 
should have robbed you without knowing it.” 
“ Hardly that!” I thought to myself; but I held 
my peace, bowed smilingly, and attended My 
Lady to her carriage. 

Lady-thief Number Three was a Dowager, of 
three score at least, who came at regular inter- 
vals, who bought pretty freely, but always stole 
as much as she could. This was a difficult case, 
and I hardly knew how to deal with it. She 
wore a large pocket to contain the plunder, and 
was constantly dropping something into it. If Il 
taxed her with theft, I should lose her custom, 
and that of her connection, which was large, and 
of a high class. I could not persuade her that she 
plundered unconsciously; she was too wide awake 
for that. I had serious thoughts of keeping a pro- 
fessional pickpocket on the premises, to rescue my 
own property from her gripe, but feared the re- 
medy might prove worse than the disease. One 
resource remained: I had kept a pretty accurate 
account of all that she had purloined during the 
six months’ patronage she had bestowed upon 
me, and when I made out her account at the 
end of the season, I set down each article at its 
proper date. The old lady sent her steward to 
settle the account, to which she made no objection ; 
but she never again entered my shop. 

I shall not go on with the catalogue. Lady- 
thieves are no rarities, and need not be described 
individually. ‘Thirty-five years’ practice as a 
working shopkeeper, have taught me the safest 
mode of managing them, and that I follow; but 
they are a disgraceful nuisance, and a constant 
source of pecuniary loss. When they make their 
appearance in my shop, I act according to cir- 
cumstances. If it is a young girl, new to the 
trade, I sometimes bring home the theft to her, 
and talk to her seriously; and if she exhibits 
signs of shame and penitence, I let her go. If I 
think proper, I sometimes send for her parents, 
and lay the matter before them; but this is not 
always a safe method—since in more than one 
instance the mother has induced the child to 
deny the theft after she had confessed it in the 
presence of witnesses, and with all the evidences 
of the crime complete. On one or two occa- 
sions, I have made the thief, when she had money 
in her purse, pay for the stolen articles and keep 
them ; but far more frequently have I allowed 
them to walk clear off with the plunder, to save 
the bother and the expense of a disturbance. No 
farther back than yesterday morning, a newly- 
wedded couple came to the shop—the husband 
bought his young wife a handsome present, and 
she, in the most barefaced manner, stole the 
fellow to it. Whatcould Ido? There were a 
dozen people there. If I had taken her up, I 


should have driven them all away, and perhaps 
had a tumult round the house all the morning ; 
and what a skeleton I should have set up im that 
poor bridegroom’s house for the rest of his days! 

Some years ago, a fine, handsome creature 
committed a theft too serious to be passed over. 
She did it in such trepidation, that 1 felt sure it 
was her first crime. I did not like to her 
even to my shopman and boys, as I should have 
done by calling her into the next room. I put 
on my hat and followed her out. I came up 
with her in the Park, and bidding her not to be 
alarmed, taxed her with the theft. She would 
have fallen to the ground, had I not carried her 
to a seat, where she fainted. She soon revived, 
and her first movement was to restore my pro- 
_perty, exhibiting at the same time a passion of 
grief and shame. Shopkeepers, I suppose, have 
no sympathies—but I asked her what induced 
her to commit such an act, “‘ which I am sure,” 
said I, ‘“‘you never committed before.” She 
told me her story. She was the wife of a gen- 
tleman who had led a dissipated life, and run 
through a fine property—he was hiding from 
creditors, and without bread to eat—she had ob- 
tained a situation as governess in an aristocratic 
family; she had parted with everything for his 
sake that she coud part with, and it was to sup- 
ply him with the means of subsistence that she 
had robbed me. I offered to lend her the sum 
she wanted, upon her promise to repay it on the 
receipt of her salary: she accepted the loan, and 
repaid it punctually. I have seen her since fre- 
quently, restored to the position she formerly 
occupied—and she does not avoid my shop. 

I could tell a different story from this—of a 
woman who robbed me many times before I 
caught her in the act, whose husband, a profes- 
sional gentleman, when applied to, readily paid 
the costs—and who thieves systematically to 
supply the means of her own extravagance and 
secret sottishness, for which his liberal allowance 
for housekeeping is not enough. It may be said 
that such instances as these ought to be exposed, 
}and to be met by the punishment of the law— 
and I think they ought; but though my neigh- 
bour Jones, the hatter (people don’t steal hats), 
says I do no better than compound a felony in 
passing such cases over, I shall continue to com- 
pound, if it is compounding, to the end of the 
chapter. Iam not going to be badgered by a 
scoundrel counsel in a horsehair wig, or to stand 
and be grinned at by a Tom-fool jury, who can’t 
see a robbery—when ‘‘a lady’s in the case,” 
while a despicable scamp who is hired to tell 
lies, accuses me of a conspiracy to entrap amiable 
ladies into my net. know what a villain 
of that sort means when he talks in that 
He only tells me that there is no law to phox, ' 
the rich—and that I knew before. I don’ 





any more. When I catch a hy gem 
ing himself to my goods, of course I give 
him in charge to the police; off he goes to 


t go 
to the law in such a case, and don’t intend to go 
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prison, and to the treadmill or the hulks. But, | 
bless you, treadmills and hulks, and that sort of 
thing, were not made for ladies and gentlefolks, 
though they should happen to be thieves; that’s 
a kind of treatment that don’t suit their nerves 





at all, and is only meant for poor people, who| 
have no nerves, and can’t by any means be the! 
subjects of ‘‘ morbid hallucinations’ and “ con- | 


stitutional changes,” and those polite and re- 
fined affections peculiar to pickers and stealers 
in high life. No; when you get these to deal 
with, you must compound—if you do anything; 
and if the theft is to no great amount, the best 
thing is to do—nothing at all. 

In justice to the lady-thieves—it is the only 
justice which it is in my power to render them 
—I ought to say that they do not stand alone 
in the enviable position they occupy. There are 
a good many gentlemen amateurs in the same 
line. It is easy enough to distinguish these 
from the professional swell mob, as they have 
neither the ease nor the pompous swagger of this 
latter class; but it is not by any means an easy 
thing to manage them. The best way is to pass 
the theft off as a good joke, if you can, as then 
you get paid for the article, and the affair ends 
pleasantly. Kicking a fellow out of the shop, 
will do in some instances ; but, to do this safely, 
you must choose your subject. There is an old 
gentleman, a family man, with daughters and 
nephews and nieces, whom he brought to the 





shop, who has robbed me for years. He never | 
spends much, and for every shilling he spends | 
he will steal half-a-crown if he can. So long 

as it paid to let him alone, I did let him alone, 

making a profit out of his connection; but 

when his family married and settled elsewhere, 

and I lost their custom, I hit upon a plan for 

stopping his depredations—and this is how I do 

it. Whenever he comes in, I fix him with my 

eye, putting my hands in my pockets and staring 
at him point-blank. Whatever he wants, others 
serve him with, but I never take my eye from 
his face. He can’t stand that long; he’s nearly 
done for already—and I don’t expect to be 
plagued with him above a month longer. 

I need say no more of my own experience. 
I have been induced to say thus much, only for 
the benefit of my brother-shopkcepers, as it 
may be of use to them, to know how an old 
hand like me deals with a difficulty to which 
they are most of them to some extent, liable. 
What misfortunes may follow from the adoption 
of a different course—that is, from reliance on 
the protection of the law in such a case—vwill 
appear from the following narrative, for the 
strict and literal truth of which I hold myself 
responsible, the whole of the circumstances 
coming within my own knowledge. 

Richard Johnstone, my old school-fellow and 
friend, was bred to the profession of Medicine. 
He showed early indications of talent, and, on 
leaving school, was by his own desire articled to 





a country surgeon and general practitioner. 
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Shortly after receiving his diploma, he married 
and settled in a small town within a few miles 
of a fashionable watering-place. Bemg a young 
man of good address, exceedingly well-read, and 
possessing withal a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, united to a capacity for the hardest 
work, he made his way rapidly, and speedily 
became a popular favourite. His success in the 
treatment of some critical cases extended his re- 
putation to the neighbouring town, and he was 
frequently sent for by the fashionable visitants 
who resided there during the season of suminer. 
There his abilities recommended him to the 
notice of a circle who were in a condition to re- 
munerate them well—and, moved by the encou- 
ragement of his patrons, and by the claims of a 
young family now rising around him, he took a 
house in the town, and removed thither in the 
eighth year of his practice. 

At C he continued to flourish. His gen- 
tlemanly manners and conversational powers 
made him welcome in all companies; his reputa- 
tion increased, and in a few years he had mono- 
polised nearly all the genteel practice of the dis- 
trict. For fifteen years more he went on pros- 
pering, earning and spending upon his family, 
for whose education he spared no expense, an in- 
come exceeding considerably a thousand a-year. 
He never relinquished his old practice in the ad- 
jacent village, but rode out regularly to visit the 
bed-ridden poor, to whom it was his custom to 
afford both advice and medicines gratuitously. 
It was for their benefit chiefly, and for that of 
the poor of the town, that he had established in 
a wing of his house a small dispensary, where a 
young man was always in attendance to make up 
prescriptions and to administer to trifling cases 
or accidents. 

One day, when Dr. Johnstone had just finished 
his morning levee, and was preparing to go forth 
on his daily round, his assistant brought him a 
prescription which, being old and creased, he 
could not well decipher. My old friend, when 
he saw it, determined, for some reason or other, 
to compound the medicine himself. He stepped 
into the dispensary, where stood a young girl in 
a morning dress, and, requesting her to be seated, 
began collecting the necessary ingredients. As 
he stooped to reach a vessel, he looked accident- 
ally into a small mirror that lay on a shelf, and 
distinctly saw the girl take from a side-table a 
gilt phial of costly perfume, and then place it in 
her pocket. He at once led her into the house, 
charged her with the theft, and had her searched 
by his wife and daughters. The delinquent did 
not deny the crime, but refused to reveal her 
name, and became excited and furious when 
not allowed to depart. Poor Johnstone, who 
never dreamed of the consequences, sent for an 
officer, and had her conveyed to prison. That 
act was the ruin of him. 

The girl was a young lady, the daughter of 
Colonel J , who, and whose family, led the 
fashions of the place. The young lady was 
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bailed out, owing to his influence, for a trifling! went off to Australia; his wife died broken- 


sum ; and the bail was forfeited, under the pre- 
tence that she was too sensitive to appear in 
answer to such an odious charge. The town 
was full of military sparks, who united with the 
Colonel in spreading the most infamous reports 
concerning Johnstone—reports which placed him 
in the most abominable light, and blasted his 


hearted; and he himself, doomed to a solitary 
garret, and with nothing to subsist on but 
the hard-earned wages of his girls, fell gradually 
into premature decay. To me, the sight of him 
for the last few years of his life, was a most 
melancholy spectacle. Though a mere wreck of 
'a man, he made heroic efforts to retain the bear- 





character for ever. In less than a month, every | ing and the garb of a gentleman. To the last, 
house in the town was shut against him. Even /|he arranged his seedy garments with the most 
the poor, to whom he had been a benefactor for | punctilious neatness, and nothing could induce 
twenty years, hooted him as he walked the | him to stir from his miserable garret, unless he 


streets. His eldest son, whom, after making 
interest in his behalf for years, he had at length 
placed advantageously in the town bank, was 
abruptly discharged; his daughters were shame- 
fully expelled from the school where they received 
their education ; and his whole family consigned 
to general ignominy and execration. 

Johnstone lost his practice almost at one 
swoop, and as a consequence he lost his credit. 
He had saved but little, almost nothing; and 
was obliged to sell off his property and retire 
from the town. The breaking-up of his house- 
hold, the loss of his character, the distress of 
his family—all together had such an effect upon 
his spirits, and indeed upon his health and facul- 
ties too, that he was never the same man after- 
wards. He came to London, and endeavoured 
to open a connexion in a middle-class district 
in Paddington; but the vile reports which had 
ruined him at C followed him here, and de- 
- feated all his exertions. He fell rapidly into 
poverty ; his charming daughters declined into 





governesses and ladies’ maids; his two boys | 


could appear in the streets in polished boots and 
snow-white linen. 

About two years ago, he was in the habit of 
strolling into my shop every Thursday evening, 
about closing time, and there he would sit and 
talk about the old days when we were school- 
boys together. Concerning the great misfortune 
of his life, after he had once told it, I could 
never get him to speak again—it shook him too 
much to do so, and made himill. He dropped his 
visits in the spring of ’53, and I never saw him 
| afterwards. He died, as I learned subsequently, 
‘not in absolute want, but in penury, which his 
youngest child, who was with him in his last 
moments, did her best to relieve. She could 
not bury him, and the parish laid him under- 
ground. 

If the Recording Angel have kept a clear ac- 
count of poor Johnstone’s business, there’s a 
pretty long balance to be settled between him 
‘and Colonel J and his light-fingered 
‘daughter, when the day of reckoning comes. 

J. B. 
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IV.—NON-INTERVENTION AND ARBITRATION.* 


Tne true doctrine of international relations is| Catholic saint than of the philosophic genius. 
necessarily the outermost circle of political | By the same rule of natural justice that we sub- 
science-—its right observance, the highest attain-!ject the will of the child to the good order of 
ment in the art of governing. Municipal, na- | the family, must we subject the passions of the 
tional, and universal interests, are the objects of nation to the peace of the world. But the diffi- 
the statesman’s regard in the order of their mag- | culty of adjusting human interests increases 
nitude, not of their proximity. As well sacri-| with their extent and importance. The rival 
fice the national to the local, as the universal | claims of contiguous villages to a right of way 
to the national. ‘‘I am less a Fenelon than) or a piece of common land, may not be more 
2 Frenchman, and less a Frenchman than a} easy of settlement, on the basis of abstract right, 
man,” was a speech not more worthy of the | than the rival claims of two great countries to 

a strip of territory or a maritime privilege. 








t * Report of the Proceedings of the Third General | Practically, they bear no proportion. For, 

Peace Congress, held in Frankfort, August, 1850. Com- whilst the villages can implead each other in a 

piled from Authentic Documents, under the Superin- | at ot Te d would h to 

tendence of the Peace Congress Committee. London: state egy + ie, Se ee BVO 5D. aes 

F. and W. Cash. | ner’s inquisition for the boorish blood spilt in 
Tracts of the Society of the Friends of Italy. No. 1I.:/an appeal to arms—the Governments of coun- 

Non-Intervention. London: Kent and Co. | tries are without law or tribunal, superior to 
Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, for the Adjust- | themselves, and in possession of standing armies; 


ment of International Disputes, and for the Promotion of : 
Universal Peace without resort to Arms. Together with | —which are at least as much a declaration of 


Sain the Substance of the Rejected | lawlessness, as a defence against the anarchy of 


a sixth Essay, comprising pane Ses : 
Essays, Boston : Whipple and Darrell. | unrestrained injustice. Hence the large impress 
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of the red hand of war upon the annals of our 
race. And hence, too, the unnatural importance 
assigned, in nearly all the Governments of civili- 
sation, to the functions of the diplomatist. 
There can be no stronger proof of the dreary 
tardiness of human progress, than the absence, 
at this day, of any better arbiter of international 
disputes than that same rude sword which 
flashes in the earliest twilight of time—and 
there can scarce be needed stronger assurance 
that human progress is nevertheless a reality, 
and its goal attainable, than the imperishable- 
ness of the hope, the distinctness of the predic- 
tion, ‘‘ Men shall learn the art of war no more.” 
We may add, There is no tendency of the pre- 
sent time deeper or more decisive, as there can 
be none more benignant, than the tendency to 
avoid war by the organisation of peace. De- 
spite the saddening blight of the hopes which 
flowered into confidence beneath the crystal 
arches of the International Exhibition—despite 
the suddenness and obstinacy of the storm which 
now rages in the Eastern hemisphere—we are 
sanguine of the establishment, within a very 
few years, of a principle and polity that shall 


» 


make war between European nations as im- 
probable as war between two English counties. 
The increasing intelligence of Christendom, 
quickened by the experience of sufferings and 
disappointments novel to this generation, is our 
ground of confidence in the early adoption of 
the principle of international non-intervention, 
and the polity of international arbitration. 


‘These we shall describe, as we understand them, | 


without prefatory reference to the men con- 
spicuous in their advocacy, but possibly ob- 
structive to their immediate advancement. 
Popular theories are usually expressed by 
poetical figures,—and, though much of error 
in action is inseparable from looseness of expres- 
sion, it is generally true that the poetical figure 
expresses the philosophic as well as the popular 
idea. The reasonings of a Locke and a Bentham 
will never succeed in obliterating from the heart 
of a people undoubtedly jealous of the rights of 


the subject, the notion of paternity in the | 


Government. The Americans, even while en- 
gaged in a process of constitution-making and 
chief-choosing quite irreconcilable with that 
primitive simplicity, saluted Washington as 
Father of his Country. So will the great heart 


of humanity, swelling with the germination of| 
that Christian doctrine which Paul embodied in | 
a seminal sentence, insist upon regarding all. 


civilised states, not as parties to a compact, nor 
as branches of a tree, but as members of a 


family —each of independent existence, but | 


under mutual obligations to unity and help. 
Statesmanship has hitherto failed to enunciate a 
formula of foreign politics equal in obvious 
truthfulness and forceful beauty, to that of the 
Apostle—‘‘God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell upon the earth ;’—a 
truth that stands in the golden mean, midway 
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wee that mixture of sublime egotism and 
martyrlike unselfishness which the ancients called 
| patriotism,—at once the love of country and the 
| pride of race,—and that silliness of philanthropy 
| which would abnegate all natural distinctions 
for the sake of an artificial cosmopolitanism. In 
the light of that truth, a proposition like the 
following has but to be presented, instantly to 
be subscribed :— 

“That this Congress, acknowledging the principle of 
non-intervention, recognises it to be the sole right of 
every State to regulate its own affairs.” 


This was one of the resolutions adopted at a 
meeting in Frankfort, one of a series of meetings 
to which we shall have subsequently to refer. It 

'was there adopted unanimously, and it could 
hardly have been rejected by any representative 
assembly in the world. It had but recently 
been stated,—in words that have since been 
recalled with solemnity, as his last public words, 
—by the most influential of English states- 
men ;* and it wasthen sought only to evade its 
application, not to deny its truth, in a House 
inflamed by partisanship to unusual boldness of 
speech. It seems invulnerable to any objection 
but that of its being a truism. Yet is it the 
most of all political axioms pregnant with prac- 
tical results, the most difficult of observance, 
and the most frequently violated. It may be 
said, indeed, to have been first asserted+ by one 
‘of our own statesmen, and no longer ago than 
/1822. The partition of Poland, the wars upon 
_revolutionised France, and the Treaty of Vienna, 
'were consecutive instances of its violation that 
_shocked the moral sense of mankind, and com- 
pelled the formal réannouncement of the violated 
principle. The Holy Alliance was an organised 





‘and permanent intervention. The Congress of 


Verona repeated, in 1821, upon other soils, the 
crime of 1792. Great Britain was expected to 
co-operate against revolution in Italy and 
Spain, as she had co-operated against revolu- 


at nally ge pi 
tion in France. But the reflection of six years 





| In his speech on Mr. Roebuck’s foreign policy mo- 

tion (June 28, 1850), only a few days before his untimely 
| death, Sir Robert Peel said:—*“ The principle for which 
| I contend is the principle for which every statesman for 
| the last fifty years has contended; namely, non-inter- 
| ference with the domestic affairs of other countries without 
| some clear and undeniable necessity, arising from circum- 

stances affecting the interests of your own country. I 
affirm that the principle for which you contend is the 
principle contended against by Mr. fox, when it was 
employed in favour of arbitrary government; which was 
resisted by Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, at the 
Congress of Verona; the principle which was asserted by 
_the Convention of France on the 19th of November, 
1792, and abandoned by that same Convention on the 
13th of April, 1793, because France found it utterly im- 
possible to adhere to it consistently with the maintenance 
of peace.” 

+ Operatively asserted, that is. The principle of non- 
intervention is distinctly laid down in Vattel, and was 
urged from that authority by Mr. Fox, as “the collected 
experience of all ages,” in condemnation of *the Duke of 
| Brunswick’s manifesto, 


' 
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of peace had taught her better what. was due 
both to herself and others. Even Castle- 
reagh perceived the enormous anomaly of inter- 
ference by a constitutional country against con- 
stitutionalism in other countries. But to George 
Canning belongs the honour of having penned 
the memorable words which assured all de facto 
governments, whether monarchical or republican, 
absolutist or constitutional, of British recogni- 
tion and friendship; and that on the express 
ground, that to every people appertains the ex- 
clusive right of regulating its own internal 
affairs. Thus Non-intervention became one of 
the symbolic principles of Liberalism, and its 
inviolate observance the best hope of English 
sympathizers with foreign strugglers for freedom. 
It was inviolably observed by the Government 
of the Duke of Wellington, who refused aid 
alike to either of the parties fighting for the 
throne of Portugal, and gave a prompt recogni- 
tion to the Citizen King of the French. Lord 
Palmerston brought it into disrepute by profess- 
ing to act upon it in the struggle of Poland with 
Russia, while admitting the existence of pecu- 
liar relations between those countries and our 
own—inasmuch as we were constituted the 
guardians of Polish liberty by our assent to the 
treaty which made Poland the constitutional 
appanage of Russia; a distinction observed by 
Canning, in his energetic interposition for Por- 
tuguese independence, threatened by a Spanish 
army of sympathisers with the absolutist pre- 
-tender. Our treaties with Portugal bound 
us,—he contended,—to defend her from 
foreign invasion, while the principle of non- 
intervention bound us to abstain from taking 
sides in her domestic dissensions. Had this 
luminous distinction been observed by Canning’s 
political successor, neither the peace nor the 
freedom of Europe would have suffered as they 
have done at the hands of Lord Palmerston. 
The British Legion in Spain and the British 
squadron in the Tagus, are instances of his 
systematic deviation from the principle which 
nevertheless he contrived to discredit with the 
sacrifice of Poland to Russia, of Cracow and 
Hungary to Austria, of Sicily to Naples, of 
Rome to France, and of the Duchies to Den- 
mark. ‘These modern examples convey the whole 
history and philosophy of the principle—explain 
at once why it was so enthusiastically adopted 
by the Liberals of thirty years since, and is 
now, in the mouths of many of them, a word of 
reproach and even of cursing. 
_ “What does this non-intervention principle 
in real fact now mean?’ asks the writer of the 
tract named at the foot of this article. The 
question has been put in the bitterness of dis- 
appointment and helpless indignation, in every 
assembly and every journal truly pulsating with 
the generous life of England—in the bitterness 
of anger and despair by the victims of despotic 
intervention and constitutional neutrality; un- 
happy men! crushed by the weight of the shield 
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in which they trusted for defence. Scarcely in 
the speeches of Kossuth has the question re- 
ceived more eloquent answer, than from the 
pen of this organ of the Friends of Italy :— 


It means isely this—Intervention all on the 
wrong side ; i tervention by all who choose, and are 
strong enough, to put down free movements of peoples 
against corrupt governments. It means co-operation of 
despots against peoples, but no co-operation of peoples 
against despots. It means that if a brave Hungarian 
nation, provoked, after years of injury and protest, toa 
universal revolt against a perjured government, shall 
dare to draw the sword in self-defence, shall beat the 
armies of its perjured government, and shall be on the 
point of a well-earned renovation of its ancient liberties, 
then it shall be lawful for a Russian Czar to step in, but 
not at all lawful for the free English people to that 
interfering Czar back. It means that if, in an Italian 
state such as Piedmont, or Tuscany, or Naples, there 
should arise a symptom of free life, then even in defiance 
of the government of that state, Austria shall have a 
right to send barbarian troops to extinguish it, while no 
other nation of the world shall have a right to say Vay 
to Austria. It means that if, on the flight of a Pope 
from Rome, on his persevering refusal to return or to 
exercise his functions through regular deputies, the 
Roman people shall calmly, unanimously, and wisely 
proceed to govern themselves, and to show that they can 
do without Popes for their secular sovereigns,—then it 
shall be lawful for a sister republic like France to send an 
army, with a lie on its banners, to compel the Romans to 
take back their Pope on his own terms, and unlawful for 
Protestant Britain to do aught else than look on and 
smile. It means that, over the face of Europe, a few 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers, paid and drilled by 
despotism, shall march from spot to spot—across rivers, 
across frontiers, according to orders sent from a few 
great capitals—doing foul work wherever they go, and 
trampling out all germs of high and promising vitality. 
It means—God alone knows if ever the occasion will 
come—that these hirelings of despotism are prepared to 
march and countermarch even on our own soil of 
England. That, and much more, is what Non-inter- 
vention at present practically means. 

It is a singular example of the delusiveness 
of words, that we find this earnest-hearted 
Englishman, seeking peace through war, making 
the same verbal demand that is made by the 
brilliant Frenchman of the Frankfort Congress. 
‘Surely, when the rule of non-interference is 
Set up as the sole rule of political relationship 
between states,” says the former, “ it is implied 
that this rule shall be absolute.” Listen, on the 
other hand, to M. Emile de Girardin, speaking 
from the tribune in St. Paul’s Church :— 

I do not dissemble from myself that I am about to 
wound susceptibilities which I honour, for I come to 
support the principle of non-intervention in the most 
absclute terms. In my judgment, every principle which 
is not absolute ceases to be a principle. . . . Leom- 
pare it to a bottle earefully corked, but which suffers its 
contents to escape slowly by an unseen crack. As soon 
as we admit one exception—only one—to the principle 
of non-intervention, we re-enter, perforce, by way of 
consequence, on the system of armed peace, that system 
which costs Europe a thousand million francs per annum. 
As soon as we suppose One solitary case where a state 
ought to interpose, were it even to make the principle of 
non-intervention that su 
ing itself into f t, requires that such 


not expose itself to be taken by surprise 
quence of its own act. I defy any one to 





| contrary. 
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I know the side from which the opinion I sustain is | 
assailable ; for more than once I have had to defend it | 
against opponents who have said to me: Would you | 
suffer, then, a foreign Government to interfere in the | 


affairs of a nation, without yourself interposing to pre- | 
vent it? Whatever it may cost me, I do not hesitate | 
to answer in the affirmative ; for if one state begins by | 
refusing to give an example the most scrupulous, of | 
respect the most absolute, to the principle of non-inter- | 
vention, how shall we succeed in introducing that prin- | 


ciple into the new law of nations ? 


The orator insists upon an absolute inactivity 
of forces, and supports his demand by an argu- 
ment from prudence—the writer demands the 
absolute observance of right, and leaves the 
moral sense of his readers to supply the argu- | 
ment from justice. The latter doctrine is that | 
denominated by Kossuth “ Intervention to en- | 
force Non-intervention.”” The former is the | 
Quaker doctrine of passive submission; with | 
the Manchester difference—that the submission 
is to our ncighbour’s wrongs, not to our own. 
The proposition which requires one nation to 
sit still while another nation is being despoiled 
of all that gives worth to national existence, 
is destructive of the assumption on which 
it builds —for does not the brotherhood of 
nations imply as much their right to one 
another’s help as their independence of each 
other’s control? and does not the Christian 
morality which forbids the revenge of private 
injuries, also enjoin the resistance of public 
wrong? For the religious faith which enables 
a man to oppose only passive courage to the 
hand that smites him, robs him, perhaps 
ravishes his household gods, we can entertain 
a profound, though quite unsympathetic, re- 
spect. The community so inspired so to act, 
would present, we think, a spectacle sublime as 
strange. But the political morality which is 
ostentatious of its belief in the right and duty 
of self-defence,—which makes costless self-pre- 
servation the rule of its international policy,— 
but which prohibits the lifting of a hand to 
succour a foreign state, however flagrant its 
grievances, however feeble its powers, lest the 
bare admission of the right to succour should 
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Davy will ever be rendered physically unpractical 
by the philosophy of Berkeley,—or the country- 
men of Franklin become transcendentalised by 
the writings of Emerson. We have too shrewd 
an intellectual eye not to perceive that it is only 
by shifting the ground of argument from the 
right to the expedient—by reasoning backward, 
from the consequence of an act ; not forward, to 
its rectitude—by covertly substituting the ques- 
tion, How shall we get rid of standing armies > 
for the question, What is the true theory of 
international relations? —that the brilliant 
editor of Za Presse contrives to lock up ma 
dilemma the understandings of his admiring 
auditors. We English are, moreover, of tco 
sinewy a moral sense not to break the fetters 
of a logic which cripples the action of our best 


_sympathies.—But we have not a little fear that 


the materialism which seems inseparable from 
exclusively commercial activity and highly com- 
fortable habits, may find a sophistical justi- 
fication in language like this, which is also that 
of M. Girardin at the Frankfort Congress :— 


I revert to the objection arising from the supposed 
intervention of a Government by force in the internal 
affairs of another people, and our duty to interpose to 
prevent such encroachment. In sueh a case, one of two 
things must happen. Either the invading power will 
make itself odious by the excesses it will have committed, 
or, on the contrary, it will prudently study to avoid 
them. If it does not fall into any excess, ought it not 
to be a matter of congratulation that the blood which 
would have been shed in war has been spared? If, on 
the contrary, it has only known how to render itself 
odious,—even then, how great soever the number of vic- 
tims we may suppose it to have made, this number will 
be always less considerable than that of the victims which 
a war would have made; and everywhere, while there 
shall exist a free platform and a free press, that press and 
that platform will unite to brand its unworthy conduct. 
Must we believe this nothing ? That would be to deceive 
ourselves strangely, and, in order to justify war, to 
calumniate liberty. 


Nothing! yes, worse than nothing, if it lead 
to nothing. ‘The sympathy that is inoperative, 
except to encourage hopes never to be fulfilled, — 
the reprobation that irritates the oppressor, with- 
out consoling his victims,—the friendship that 





involve the necessity of self-defensive pre- | advertises its inability to defend even the rights 
cautions—we deem a morality without either | of hospitality (for would not our Frankfort 


conscience or compassion ; godless and inhuman; | orator have declined to back up Turkey in her 
refusal to surrender the refugees ?)—is all that 


as alien to the spirit of Christianity as to the 
genius of freedom. It would be paying too! the free presses and platforms, under a rule of 


much homage to the clever but unprincipled | one-sided non-intervention, have yet afforded, or 
Girardin, to ask whether he is himself bound | ever can afford. Calumniate liberty? No! that 
by the logic which he imposed upon the Con- | is done by you who would sacrifice it to a coward 
gress. That others of its members, hardly less | skin and a slave life. It betrays a base estimate 
able, and far more in earnest,—men with whom | of national rights to speak of an invading power 
words are something better than the colours of | as ‘‘ prudently abstaining from excess.” Is not 
an artist or the weapons of a gladiator,—have | invasion itself an ‘‘ excess”’—an intrusion like 
suffered their hands to be tied by this dialectic | that of the assassin’s dagger, whom we do not 
red-tape, when they might have been grasping | compliment on his moderation if he fail to reach 
at the Moses’ rod of a European Exodus, we too| the heart? And it betrays a dull insensibility 
well know. That the Girardin reasoning will| to the spirituality of human nature, to reckon 
ever fasten itself upon the English understanding | the Hungarian life taken by the Austrian gaoler 
is as unlikely as that the countrymen of Watt and | of equal value with the Hungarian life taken by 
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a Russian soldier—the one, squeezed out of the | vetic Diet, representing as many as twenty in- 
patriot detected in his patriotism; the other, "dependent republics, each one at liberty to make 
heroically exposed under the inspiration of) war or peace, coin money or lend soldiers, on its 
patriotism. Except men count, like cattle, by |own account, can be considered as little better 
the head,—the sentiment of the Greek poet,— ‘than a periodical congress of ambassadors. The 
“The day that makes a man a slave, robs him | | scheme attributed to Henry the Fourth of 
of half his manhood,’’—must continue to affect | France was but a scheme, and an ambitious one 
our estimate of peace and war. —aiming to confederate six hereditary mo- 
We conclude, then, with the representative of | narchies, five elective monarchies, and four re- 
the Friends of Italy, that the non-intervention | publics ; perhaps, in defence of Christendom 
principle, as expressed in the Frankfort resolu- | against Turkey; perhaps, in aid of France 
tion, requires to be supplemented by the acknow- | against Austria. The speculations of William 
ledgment of the right and duty of causing it, Penn, of Nicole the friend of Pascal, of St. 
to be respected, even by force of war. W ith | Pierre, and of Rousseau, had prepared a reception 
that addition, it seems to express a perfectly | ‘for Kant’s idea, but scarcely for his precise 
satisfactory theory of international relationship ; | project. There was, therefore, no historical 
plucing the rights of each under the guardian- | model for that sanctuary of peace which the 
ship of the whole; conceding to individual | father of the nineteenth-century philosophy in- 
states perfect freedom of internal development, | vited the kings and peoples of this war-accursed 
and promising to the family of states the per-| world to erect; and the invitation was soon 
manence of general peace.—But still there needs , drowned in the roar of an unparalleled conflict. 
an institution answering to this principle—an | It had fallen, however, upon ears from which it 
organisation of powers adequate to the preven-| would not lightly pass. The giant brain of 
tion of conflict by the presentation of authority ;| Napoleon had “been penetrated by it, and it will 
—in short, a tribunal, empowered to administer | be found among the Ideas Napoleonic promul- 
the law thus epitomised. International Courts gated from St. Helena. The restoration of 
of Arbitration, or a Congress uf Nations, are | peace was followed at no great distance of time 
the phrases by which we may designate this, by the first organised effort for the promotion of 
great desideratum. |“ universal and permanent peace,” in the estab- 
The first distinct proposition of an interna- | lishment of the London Peace Society—at which 
tional tribunal, as a means of avoiding war, is Southey levelled (in his Colloquies on Society) 
that of the German philosopher, Kant, who Says, ‘the unworthy gibe, “It has not obtained 
' in his Essay on Perpetual Peace (published in | sufficient notice even to be in disrepute.” The 
1795), ‘‘ What we mean to propose is, a General | first American Peace Society was formed in 
Congress of Nations, of which both the mecting 1828. Like its English elder brother, it ap- 
and the duration are to depend entirely on the | pears to have been a long time in maturing any 
sovereign will of the League, and not an indis-| practical suggestions; probably because the 
soluble Union, like that which exists between | failure uf the Congress of Panama,—an attempt 
the several States of North America, founded on | to procure for the New World the blessings so 
a municipal constitution. Such a congress and | long denied to the Old, but a premature, and 
such a league, are the only means of realising the | therefore abortive attempt—had indisposed the 
idea of a true public law, according to which | American mind to receive such suggestions. To 
differences between nations would be determined | the Hon. Judge Jay belongs the honour of 
by civil proceedings, as those between individuals | initiating a proposition capable of being 
are determined by civil judicature, instead of re- ; for immediate adoption,—and to William Ladd, 
sorting to war, a means of redress worthy only | of Boston, the elaboration of a plan distinguishing 
of barbarians.” The illustrious sage supported ; between an International Congress and an Inter- 
his proposal against the foreseen attack led by | national Tribunal ; the former, a legislative, and 
the historian Hegel, by the example of the the latter a judicial, institution. The first 
Grecian Confederations and of the Hanseatic and | general Peace Congress,—held in London, in 
Helvetic Leagues. None of these, however, ac- | June 1843, and attended by Sharman Crawford, 
curately typifies his own grandly simple idea. | Richard Cobden, Joseph Hume, and Dr. Bowring 
The Amphictyonic Council, an annual assembly ; —may be said to mark the commencement of the 
of representatives from the Greek cities, or states, | Peace mov ement—the motion of political and 





had for its object mutual defence against foreign 
enemies, as well as the preservation of tranquil- 
lity among its own constituents. The Achean 
League and the Lycian Confederacy appear to 
have closely resembled the American Union. 
The Hanse Towns—numbering at one time as 
many as eighty—combined to make war, as well 
as to avert it; were represented in a decennial 
assembly; and modified their laws as commercial | aj 


or political motives might dictate. The Hel- | 





religious elements in a common direction, but 
not in one identical stream, though the parallel 
lines lie so close as to be often undisti 

At this Convention, the following resolutions 
were adopted :— 


That this Convention earnestly recommends to Govern- 
ments, members of legislative bodies, and public function- 
— hid tion of the principle of arbitration, for the 

international differences ; and that stipula- 
tdeso be iatrohened into all international treaties to provide 
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for this mode of adjustment, whereby recourse to war may | They rightly argue that the peace which re- 
be entirely avoided between such nations as shall agree to | quires for its preservation an annual expen- 


abide by such stipulation. — rr ; 
That while recommending the plan of Judge Jay, which diture, in England, of seventeen millions sterling 
that nations should enter into treaty stipulations | —12 Europe at large, according to a German 


to refer their differences to the arbitration of a friendly | statistician, of one hundred and seventeen 
power, as a measure the most immediately available for | millions, one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
om ee ee ee — casper pee! —a larger number of armed men than at the 

«Ae — e eee) ve wt: >. height of the last great war, and navies far more 


the late William Ladd, Esq., 2 Congress of Nations, to | . 
settle and perfect the code of international law, and a | POWerful than Nelson commanded or encountered 


High Court of Nations, to interpret and apply that law | —that this costly peace is but an armistice; a 
for the settlement of all national disputes, as that which | prolongation of the pecuniary evils of war, and a 
St ee acne ae Paes provocation to its renewal. They lodgo in every 
tical ars of settling peacefully and satisthaléatty sack | thrifty h ousehold a motive to support their 
international disputes. proposition, when they point out that, would 

the Governments of Europe bind themselves to 
Was it ever before proposed to remedy, by a| arbitrate instead of fight, their industrious sub- 
method so self-commended to our reason and} jects would be saved the burden of sustaining 
hope, an evil so enormous and far-reaching? Ad- | those four millions of men whose labour is de- 
mitted, that war is a lesser evil than submission | struction, and whose consumption is unstinted. 
to injustice or dishonour—must it not also be| But in this unmmingled benefit to the peoples, 
admitted that a means of avoiding both the sub- | their rulers discern a cause of losses worse than 
mission and the conflict, would be an incalculable | those of war. To the absolute monarch, whose 
blessing? And to what malignant influence do | sword is his sceptre, the mutual disarmament of 
we owe it that our choice must be made between | nations would be the abdication of a throne. 
the greater and the lesser evils, in the very pre-|'l'o the constitutional Governments, accustomed 
sence of an unmixed good—good that must be|to rely upon the “ establishments’ for the 
measured by the evil to which it is opposed ?| efficacy of negociations, the suppression of popu- 
The idea of arbitration is.so familiar in an age of | lar discontents, the provisioning of the young 
universal commerce, that its application to in-| nobility, and the diversion of troublesome 
ternational disputes seems at least as reasonable | energies,—the dissolution of those establish- 
as the use of those written engagements which | ments sounds like the dissolution of all civilised 
statesmen had so long before learned of the mer- | society. Hence the uneasy silence or the re- 
chant to exact of one another. And in countries/spectful pleasantry by which public men in 
accustomed to the enactment and administration | England have hitherto answered a proposition 
of law by constituted assemblies, the codification | supported by an increasing force of public 
of the law of nations, in order to its regular dis- | opinion,—until public opinion was set on fire 
pensation, would seem no extraordinary project.| by the Pall-Mall panic of invasion, and the 
Yet did these conjoint propositions excite little|incendiary mission of Prince Menschikoff. 
but ridicule at the time of their promulgation;| Year by year have more numerous petitions 
and receive from the English House of Commons, |gone up to Parliament, and more impos- 
some years later, only a hasty dismissal. Wejing delegations assembled at one or other 
can searcely recall, from memory, the objections | of the European capitals. Year by year has 
that were made—we know of no _ book,|the list of adhesions to the movement become 
except Hansard, and the newspaper files, in| longer and more lustrous, till hardly a name 
which they are written—we know of no! of eminence in art, science, literature, religion, 
public man who would risk his reputation for | or philanthropy, except it be a name also “ com- 
sagacity and good-fecling by re-stating them, | mitted’? to the existing system of suspended 
without a prefatory admission that their force is| war, is missed from the catalogue. Even this 
but temporary. No one pretends that the just|last exception would not have survived another 
cause would fare worse at the hands of disin-| year or two of peace. The Government of Lord 
terested umpires, than at the hands of warrior! Aberdeen was understood to be privately pledged 
diplomatists—nor that it would be impossible! to the introduction of arbitration clauses into 
to induce the great Powers to entrust their in-| certain treaties; and it is no less curious than 
terests and honour to such referees—nor that an | cheering that the settlement of the Newfound- 
engagement thus to decide disputes would not| land Fisheries’ question, on which serious dif- 
be faithfully observed. It is in the domestic | ferences had arisen between England and the 
consequences of adopting this most rational and| United States, was signalised by the agreement 
beneficent course, and in the ulterior views, real —duly certificated in diplomatic form—that any 
or supposed, of its advocates, that opponents| future differences on the matter thus adjusted, 
find their argument or their jest. The dissolu-|should be referred, on the demand of either 
tion,—at least, the very considerable reduction | party, to commissioners, arbitrators, or umpires, 
—of what are called, with unconscious irony,| whose decision shall be ‘absolutely final and 
our “‘peace establishments,” is a justly favourite | conclusive.’”” We know not whether this tri- 
topic with the advocates of arbitration treaties.| umph of good sense and humanity reflects more 














honour upon the American or British Govern- | with a highly complimentary curiosity his ehoiee 
ment; but we are confident that the public | of a throne or a field. There should have been 
sentiment of either nation would sustain its! no surprise that he took up with the “‘ cause of 
representatives in observance of the contract,— Peace.” The sequence of thoughts and of events 
and that an example so timely will be copied, | alike dictated that choice. The “ golden zone 
when the fever of conflict has subsided to the | of plenteous commerce”’ was but insecurely fas- 
point at which reason is operative, with grateful | tened, while the rude hand of the warrior was 
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alacrity. 

Yes! we are sanguine enough to anticipate | 
that when our countrymen again re-open nego- | 
ciations with the foe whose snares they have 
set themselves to destroy, and whose power they 
must now break or be themselves broken,—that 
when another treaty of pacification shall be 
offered to the yet unhumbled successor of 
Nicholas, it will contain, instead of those pro- 
visions for future quarrel known as the Four 
Points, an engagement never more to constitute 
the sword an arbiter of the differences which 
the ingenuity of ambition may evoke and the 
passions of the multitude inflame. We should 


yet free. 





not despair of answering even this Sphinx’s 


The liberation of industry was in- 
complete, while the shackles of war debts and 
war taxes yet galled its limbs. Having deli- 
vered the world from the plague of dearth, 


_the world cried to him, as Milton to Fairfax : 


O! yet a nobler task awaits thy hand! 
For what can War but endless War still breed, 
Till Truth and Right from violence be freed ? 

Nor was there much more reason for sur- 
prise at the manner than at the object of 
this second of our Hercules’ labours. Of 
essentially a narrow, though a sharp, strong 
intellect—unable to see more than one side of a 
question at a time, and loving rather to look 
through a question than at it—there was no 


riddle which has already cost so many thousands; cause for wonder that he argued the war 
of human lives, and so many millions of money, ;} question with the same dogmatic vehemence 
while the answer is no nearer than at first—we| with which he talked down Protection. Un- 


should not despair of procuring its solution by a 
transatlantic mediator, if the men by whom such 
a proposition is most likely to be urged, had not 
enfeebled their specch for peace by speeches 
against liberty and justice. Richard Cobden | 
and John Bright are the ‘‘men” of this 
_ ‘movement.’ Ten years ago, they made their 





names “familiar in our mouths as household 
words.” We are forced upon this trite descrip- | 
tion by the singularity of its accuracy. Never 
did politicians endear themselves to the domestic 
affections of their countrymen so quickly and 
thoroughly as did these two obscure Lancashire | 
manufacturers. Without any adventitious cir- | 
cumstance to aid them, they sprang, almost at a 
bound, into notoriety and power. Without rank, 
learning, or wealth, they rose, while yet in the 
fresh vigour of their age, to a position from 
which they could look down upon the prizes of 
birth, scholarship, and great mercantile success. 
The self-constituted teachers of political science 
—a science they had learned in the common 
haunts of industry—to a people perishing of 
ignorance thereof, they unexpectedly found them- 
selves credited with the instruction of statesmen 
and the achievement of a peaceful revolution. In 
six or eight years they did nearly all that was 
done, by oral teaching, to convert the greatest 
of commercial nations from errors almost as 
old as governments or merchandise. The 
Minister who carried out their views, con- 
iessed the personal power of Richard Cobden, 
and the country ratified the acknowledgment 
by a splendid gift. He merged the ‘‘ Manches- 
ter manufacturer” in the English statesman, 
and travelled over Europe at once to enjoy his 
triumph and extend his power. One of the 
uncrowned kings of thought—one of the un- 


’ 








attached captains of the people—men awaited 


used to the gentle handling of human mo- 
tives which self-communing induces, his de- 
nunciations of soldiers would be sure to 
be just as unsparing as his denunciations 
of landlords. Accustomed, moreover, to judge 
of all public interests by the counting-house 
standard, and believing himself philanthropic 
because he likes to see men well off, it was 
natural that he should, at some time or other, 
disappoint the hopes of extra-Manchester ad- 
mirers by preferring human interests to human 
rights. Few, however, who remarked the 
boldness of his attitude in the crisis of the 
Hungarian struggle,—urging the Government 
to protest against Russian interposition, in very 
scorn of Russian power,—and his unreserved 
welcome to Kossuth,—would have anticipated 
his antithetical yet undecided attitude on the 
‘Eastern Question. At Paris, at Frankfort, in 
London, in the meetings which preceded or 
immediately followed those periodical demon- 
strations, he had adhered to the rule imposed by 
the Presidents on other speakers,—the rule of 
abstinence from pending political questions. 
But at the Edinburgh Congress, as in the House 
of Commons, at Manchester, and at Leeds, his 
language fluctuated between the avowal of the ab- 
solute Peace principle, and the encouragement of 
ananti-Mohammedancrusade. Andat Edinburgh, 
his former coadjutor, Mr. Bright, appeared more 
conspicuously than before on the Peace platform. 
Very disproportionately compensated for his 
share of the League labours, Mr. Bright filled 
up the intervals of a diligent parliamentary 
attendance by personal application to business. 
There were not a few who begrudged him every 
hour taken from the direct service of his 
country. His breadth and grasp of intellect, 
his fervid enthusiasm, his heroic courage, his 
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energy, and his powerful oratory—all 

embodied and made visible, as it were, in his 
stalwart frame and face—seemed to 
constitute him the ideal of the new order of 
statesmen; men of the people, but of the 
trician order of mind; members of the ‘no- 
bility of talent,” and with a reputation for public 
integrity unsullied as the ermine of a new 
peer. By religious professien, a Friend, he was, 
or should have been, exempted from the as- 
tonishment and ridicule which grected Mr. 
Cobden’s appearance at the head of the Peace 
Party. But by the greater devotion of his 
energies to Indian and Ecclesiastical topics, it 
seemed to be indicated that he wisely forbore 
from meddling, as a politician, with questions 
prejudged by his religion. Itis, therefore, with 
only less surprise than pain we have witnessed 
his course in the war debate. At the Edinburgh 
Congress, in Parliament, at meetings of his 
constituents, and in a printed letter, he has 
rivalled Mr. Cobden in the unreasoning 
violence of his clamour for unconditional 
peace. In that he has maintained, with 
characteristic bravery, the right of free speech 
on this as on any other topic—in that he 
has detected with the acumen of a Lyndhurst, 
and denounced with the vigour of an O'Connell, 
the miserable duplicities of diplomacy which 
preluded, and probably necessitated, this unhappy 
war,—we hold his country his debtor. But in 
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that he, like Mr. Cobden, has screened the crimes 
of Russia and aggravated the difficulties of 
Turkey—attempted to palm upon Turkey and 
upon the peoples who honestly befriend her the 
infamous Vienna Note—has refrained from de- 
nouncing the perfidy of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the imbecility of our own, thereby 
neglecting an opportunity of service to European 
freedom and English progress which this gene- 
ration may not recover—has virtually covered up 
the offences of a treacherous ally and a weak 
or wicked administration, by crying aloud 
“Peace ! Peace !’’ when there can be no peace— 
by these errors of judgment or temper, the fore- 
most men of this great movement have, we are 
pained to believe, actually thrown back its bene- 
ficent progress; or, if not that, have cut them- 
selves off from its efficient leadership. The fluc- 
tuations of public sentiment are not the least 
violent of the vicissitudes of war. It should 
not therefore take us by surprise should the 
most unpopular of English statesmen at this mo- 
ment, be suddenly created the dictators of a peace. 
But in the sorrowful judgment of some 
thoughtful men, Richard Cobden and John 
Bright have incurred a fate like that of the 
Hebrew leader, who was permitted only to look 
upon the land which his successor conquered— 
the land flowing with the milk and honey of 
substantial peace and blood-bought freedom. 
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WRITTEN ON A WET MORNING. 


Pluit, pluit, 


Semper pluit, 
Super caput ego; 

Bonum hat-um, 

Good for that-um, 
Ego vult habebo! 


I, 


Tre day is wet. 


Pappy’s PETITION. 


I see it won’t clear up. 


How drips the rain from yonder chapel’s tiles! 


How dull it looks—I’ll take another cup— 


Duller than usual with such sacred piles. 


Ike 


Breakfast is pleasant, on a morn like this, 
With rolls and coffee, or with tea and toast: 
There goes the postman, envious of our bliss— 


Thank heaven I’m not upon the penny post! 


Ill. 


I wish the newsboy would but bring the Zimes— 
My dear, you don’t look cheerful! Here he comes! 

Newsboys don’t mind about ‘‘ inclement climes” — 
Those sparrows will be looking for their crumbs. 
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IV. 


Mary must fetch of rolls three-penn’orth more— 
‘““My dear! she can't; it’s raining cats and dogs !”’ 
Good gracious, popsy, what’s a servant for? 
She'll take her umberella and her clogs. 


We 


Now, the poor men from Manchester are out — 

‘‘My Christian friends, we’ve got no work to do”— 
Now, Dryasdust himself might find a spout 

Bounteous enough to wet him through and through. 


VI. 


Now, love, you’ll turn your bedrooms upside down, 
Empty out drawers, and lay ’em on the floor; 

Now, there’s a knock; some beggar, for a crown! 
‘‘ Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door.”’ 


VII. 


‘‘Now, Charles, you’re too sarcastic, if you please’ — 
My dear, now, you’re mistaken; I’m quite bland: 

‘‘ Now, Charles, it’s washing-day, so don’t you tease” — 
O heaven, ‘‘it’s washing-day,” and I’m trepanned! 


VIII. 


*Tis sloppy, droppy, in the sloshy street, 

’T will soon be damp and steamy, all inside; 
I can’t go out—I’ll supplicate, entreat— 

Pat off your washing, dear, and don’t deride! 


IX. 
‘‘My dear, I couldn’t do it—if you knew — 
It throws me back—there, don’t, Charles!—get away !’— 
Your conduct, ma’am’s a sell, a dodge, a do— 
I'll take a cab and ride about all day— 


xX. 
I don’t care what it comes to—not at all; 
I’ll dine on turtle, spend, ma’am, any how; 
And then, next week, you won't go to that ball, 
Because we can’t stand the expense just now. 


xI. 
“Well, we'll put off the washing.” That’s a dear! 
Bring down the chess-board for a quiet game; 
And, prithee, wipe away that starting tear, 
Outside and in, don’t have it all the same! 


XIT. 


I never saw so deadly damp a day, 
Such dogged pertinaciousness of wet— 

There goes the potboy for his pots, his way 
Cheering with song—‘‘ We may be happy yet.” 


XIII. 
“Thanks, thanks, my friend!” (as Longfellow remarks 
About the village blacksmith) sing again ! . 


We may be happy yet; our vital 
Shall flash defiance to the reign of rain! ay 
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ITALY SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


TurEreE could be no more useful contribution, by | are restricted in their survey and personal in 


English hands, to the great cause of European 
liberation, than a book recording, with unim- 
peachable veracity, animated style, and in a small 
compass, the aspirations, struggles, successes, 
and sorrows, of the continental and peninsular 
Liberals. ‘The histery of periods parallel to 
our own, however remote, may supply us with 
the most reliable principles of political action ; 
but it is from the history of the recent past that 
we must derive the living sympathy and prac- 
tical knowledge that are required to animate 
and guide our application of those principles. 
The absence of popular histories of this latter 
kind, is one of the chief causes of that de- 
plorable diversity between our judgments upon 
domestic and upen foreign topics, which all 
foreigners observe with surprise, and not a few 
of them mourn in exile. All we English have 
learned at school, from the story of Tarquin’s 
lust and Cesar’s ambition, that irresponsible 
ower is an evil cheaply remedied, if it be so 
remedied, by the daggers of Brutus—from the 
story of the republic and empire, that freedom 
and virtue are nearly inseparable associates. 
And in our home politics, there is not one of 
us but would prefer revolution to absolutism, 
or abstain from undermining by conspiracy 
the throne protected by foreign sabres against 
the arm of open rebellion. But how many 
of us do not shrink from contact with the 
fugitives of Italian armies, defeated by foreign 
intervention in their conflict with domestic 
despots, as from the fragments of some infernal 
machine constructed by wicked ambition or 
sanguinary fanaticism, and containing, even in 
its exploded members, the means of possible de- 
struction to some imaginary fabric of law and 
order? Beyond that small class of active 
politicians, who add to the general admiration of 
Englishmen for courage and suffering in a 
voluntary enterprise, a more or less intimate 











their bias. Mariotti, Farini, and General Pepe, 
are admirable contributors to the history desi- 
derated ; but have not produced it, either singly . 
or in combination. Mr. Wrightson’s volume* 
seemed the very thimg we craved, while we 
looked only at the title-page, but in his preface 
we find the avowal of prejudices fatal to the 
character and, we hope, to the popularity of his 
work. Compendious, lucid, and pleasing, it lacks 
only one quality—that of a philosophic percep- 
tion of causes, and generous estimate of oppo- 
nents : essentially one quality,—for there is no 
just judgment separate from generous sympathy. 
His four hundred very readable pages are all 
overshadowed by the image of a substance to 
which he will himself hardly concede existence. 
The shadow is conspiracy,—which we assert to 
be only the umbra of a great wrong; and that 
wrong Mr. Wrightson tries to cut down to a di- 
mension ridiculously disproportionate to the 
umbra. In the first sentence of his first chap- 
ter, he quotes Foscali’s denunciation of political 
societies, as the chief impediment to the welfare 
of Italy—and this key-note of oracular warning 
is heard in every subsequent sentence, not ab- 
solutely of the nature of narrative. The sette 
brought down calamities by intimidating the 
Bourbons and irritating the Bonapartes—the 
sette abetted Murat in his attempt to recover 
the throne of Naples—the sette compelled Pope 
Pius the Eighth not only to excommunicate but 
to counter-conspire—the sette originated the 
unsuccessful revolutions of 1821 and 1831, and 
were responsible alike for the revolution and its 
failure—the sette bafiled the amiable intentions 
of Pio Nono, and defeated the patriotic designs 
of Charles Albert—in short, Mr. Wrightson 
attributes to the sette everything of disaster to 
Italy except that foreign domination which, we 
beg to submit, itself originated the sette. In 
the remote ages of the Peninsula, he remarks, 


acquaintance with foreign politics, it must be | secret societies existed, widely and tenaciously, 
confessed that our countrymen regard the state | as if ‘‘ congenial to the mind or circumstances ot 
of parties in Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, | the people;” and his account of the formation of 
with an ignorant contempt, inclining to a | the best known of these confederacies, in modern 
positive aversion for ‘‘democrats” and ‘ dema- | times, supports our suggestion of circumstances 


gogues.” 


It is a consolatory truth in morals, | having more to do with the matter than any 


that men sin ‘“ more from want of thought than | peculiarity of the Italian mind :— 


want of heart”—and we may excuse the| 


When, in the year 1799, the Neapolitan republicans 


political selfishness of England when we reflect | were compelled to seek a refuge from the persecutions of 
how small have been her opportunities of ac- | the restored Government, they betook themselves to the 


quiring the knowledge which would expand her 
heart with worthier emotions, and nerve her arm 
for a generous daring. 

We do not only lack books—cheap and at- 
tractive books—on the last half-century of 
European history, but those we have are for the 
most part inspired by the wrong spirit. There 
are not wanting narratives of recent events in 
the Papal and Austrian states of Italy—but they 





wilds of the Abruzzo, and the mountains of Calabria. In 
those retreats, many of them continued to sojourn, nou- 
rishing their hatred against everything that bore the 
impress of royalty. Their hostility to Joseph Bonaparte 
and Murat was no less vehement than that which they 
had previously entertained towards the Bourbons, and 
was heightened by the dislike of foreign domination. 


* A History of Modern Italy, from the first French 
Revolution to the year 1850. By Ricuarp HEBER 
WaicutTson. London: Bentley. 
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Having 
districts, 


where the manufacture of charcoal forms the 

ief occupation, they acquired the name of Carbonari, 
and the secret meetings of their society were called Ven- 
dite, or charcoal sales. 

If Mr. Wrightson would succeed in his ami- 
able intention of dissuading Englishmen fromsym- 
pathy with “‘ Mazzinists” and other “ sectarian 
conspirators,””he should abstain—at whatever cost 
to the interest and impartiality of his work—from 


E 


narrating stories that read so much as the above | 


like unto our own “ Adam Bell” and “ Robin 
Hood” legends;—legends of Saxon patriots, 
nourishing, in the retreats provided by nature, 
their not unnatural “dislike of foreign domi- 
nation.” He does not deny that it was in the 
‘‘national antipathy ”’ of Italians to French or 
Austrian rule, that the secret societies found 
their origin and their strength; but he would 
have us believe that this antipathy is either un- 
reasonable or excessive. He exhausts a copious 
inkhorn of deprecatory phrases in describing the 
evils incidental to secret associations—but he is 
content to characterise the Austrian rule by such 
elastic epithets as ‘‘unconciliatory,” ‘‘ exaspe- 
rating,” ‘‘ over-zealous,” ‘“‘ oppressive;’’ all 
summed up in the admission of an Austrian 
diplomatist, ‘“‘ Notre gouvernement n’est pas 
' sévére, mais tl est désobligeant ;’’ epithets that 
cover the tortures inflicted by an Inquisitor, as 
well as the annoyances practised by a churl. 
Even these gentle censures he administers with 
avowed reluctance—inasmuch as Austria is the 
“ancient ally” of England. Of that more 
ancient and only indissoluble alliance which 
exists between England and all brave liberty- 
loving people—between Italy, the widowed 
mother of modern civilisation, scarce less beau- 
tiful in her weeds and wrinkles than in her 
virgin bloom, and every land in which Raphael 
has a copyist or Petrarch a reader—the everlast- 
ing alliance of.grace with strength, of genius 
with freedom—Mr. Wrightson appears quite ob- 
livious. He would vastly prefer fiddling at 
Vienna with my Lord Westmoreland, to supping 
with Mazzini in the Rome of Rienzi and Tasso. 
Nevertheless, he is in the main a truthful his- 
torian,—and he has but to narrate with fidelity, 
in order to antidote his illiberal didactics. The 
story of Italy’s wrongs is the sufficient defence 
of her champions, and the surest commendation 
of her claims. We propose, therefore, to extend 
the utility of Mr. Wrightson’s decidedly useful 
history, by making a brief abstract of so much 
of it as bears directly on contemporary politics. 

But, first, let us give, on Mr. Wrightson’s au- 
thority, the political geography of Italy, and the 
present population of its several states. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ITALIAN SOIL. 


The arrangement of the Peninsula during the latter 
years of Napoleon’s reign, was as follows :— 

The Kingdom of Italy, of which Eugene Beanharnais 
was Viceroy, was composed of the Milanese, the 
Venetian provinees, the Duchy of Mantua, and the 
Papal Legations. 


found a home in those ragged and woodland | 
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Rome, with the patrimony of St. ype 


e Kingdom of Naples had been conferred upon 
Murat, and the islands of Sardinia and Sicily still re- 
mained under the sway of their legitimate sovereigns. By 
the fiat of the pacificators, Austria, in addition to her 
ancient possession of the Milanese, obtained the Vene- 
tian provinces; and as a counterpoise, Genoa was an- 
nexed to the inheritance of the House of Savoy. The 
Pope was reinstated, and after the rash enterprise of 
Murat, the King of Naples resumed his continental 
dominions. 


POPULATION OF THE ITALIAN STATES. 
Sardinian States : 


Terra Firma. . - 4,368,136 
Island of Sardinia and other 4,916,084 
Islands . 547,948 

Austrian States : 

Lombardy . ; 2,667,202 

Venetian States 2,251,708 t 4,918,910 
Tuscany : ° ° 1,778,021 
Roman States : 

Christian Population 2,898,115 

Jews,about . . «. 10,000 2,903,115 
Duchy of Modena ° . 586,458 
Duchy of Parma . 502,541 
Naples : 

The “Regno” . 6,612,892 ) ~ 

Sicily 2,091,580 5 404,472 
San Marino ° : 7.600 





Total 24,372,501 


The distribution of a population less than that. 
of Great Britain and Ireland among no less than 
eight separate Governments—of which at least 
two comprise portions of territory having no 
natural connection—is in itself as significant as 
remarkable. Between the spurs of that great 
mountain backbone, the Appennines,—upon the 
broad plains watered by the ‘‘ wandering Po” 
and classic Tiber—along the crescent shore 
overlooked by Vesuvius,—upon the golden sands 
laved by the Adriatic—it were easy to conceive 
that a family of commonwealths would find their 
home; and would learn from the natural confi- 
guration of .their birthplace, a policy of mutual 


|independence and happy fraternity. What it 





were not so easy, nor so pleasant, to conceive, 
has also come to pass—the absorption of these 
states into an universal empire; their redistri- 
bution by forces partly natural and partly artifi- 
cial; selt-destructivejcalousies, and the succession 
of external conquests by external domination. 
Of the three greater states of modern Italy, only 
one does not owe its sovereign toa foreign nomi- 
nation. The Bourbon holds the feet of Italy,— 
the Hapsburgs are upon its shoulders. It was 
the French invasion of 1494, to su a claim 
to the throne of Naples, that brought the German 
into Lombardy,—and it was the war of the 
Spanish succession that determined the rival 
elaims of the Bourbon and se rae 


s 
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parte infamy of Campo Formio to complete that | imprisonment, was the only commutation to be 
of Cambray. The cession by republican France | obtained from the benignant Francis ;—and by 
of unconquered, republican Venice to absolutist | the narratives of Andryane and Pellico, we may 
Austria, was the first great crime of the! measure the clemency that substitutes Spielberg g 
Bonapartes—and the cession by England of for the scaffold. 
Genoa to the King of Sardinia, can only be ex-; It was a principal object of the protracted 
cused by its not unfortunate results. examinations and mysterious visits to which 
Our refusal to recognise the kingdom of Italy, | Confaloniere was subjected, to extort from him 
after the fall of its founder Napoleon, has no|a confession of the Prince of Carignan’s com- 
such defence. We made no more account of|plicity with the revolters. The Prince of 
the rights of the Lombardian people to the choice | Carignan was a remote branch of the Royal 
of its own rulers, than if they had been so many House of Sardinia,— but sufficiently near to 
savages, praying us to recognise their right in| make his identification with the conspirators an 
each other’s flesh. After the retirement of En-| object of eager desire to both parties. He 
gene Beauharnais, a deputation of Milanese— | appears himself to have valued the unfounded 
headed by Count Confaloniere—went to Vienna, | suspicions of Austria, and the exaggerated hopes 
and waited on Lord Castlereagh. They reminded | of the patriots, as his chance of Sardinian, if not 
his Lordship that English diplomatists and gene- | of Italian, sovereignty ; but to have wanted the 
rals had rallied the Italian patriots to the war | courageous earnestness either of ambition or of 
against Napoleon’s viceroys, by no ambiguous] patriotism. Previous to the outbreak at Turin, 
promises of Italian independence ; and they} (March 1821,) he had been earnestly solicited 
prayed him at least to secure for them a repre-|to place himself at the head of the patriotic 
sentative constitution, if he would not save them | forces, whose design it was to proclaim Victor 
from an Austrian sovereignty. The reply of| Emanuel, the reigning King of Piedmont, 
this trusted envoy of constitutional Britain was| King of all Italy. He declined, and the 
to the effect (as transcribed by Mr. Wrightson | movement went on without him. The King, 
from Foscali), that he could not be bound by| fearing alike the success or the failure of the 
the unauthorised expressions of English officers; | revolters, as sure to expose his kingdom to 
that representative government was not adapted to|a foreign invasion, resolved to abdicate; and, 
_the climate of the Peninsul: a; and that, although | his brother Charles Felix being at Modena, he 
he would have joined them in pressing for every | desired the Prince to assume the reins of govern- 
ae guarantee against a despotism like! ment. Charles Albert, the Regent of Piedmont, 
Napoleon’s, they nee ded no guarantee that their} was still less of a Carbonaro than Charles Albert, 
interests and wishes would be consulted under| Prince of Carignan. He yielded the constitn- 
the mild and paternal rule of Austria. This} tion demanded by the insurgents only to their 
language may be thought to refiect less on the| threats of bombardment; and quietly gave up 
sagacity than on the constitutionalism of Lord | his personal with his official power into the hands 
Castlereagh, inasmuch as the Hapsburgs en-/of the new king, whose forces presently made 
joyed a temporary character for wisdom and|common cause with those of Austria, and sup- 
beneficence. The Italians fell into no such error. | pressed the Revolution. The soldiers who would 
Their reception of the restored sovereignty ‘have followed a member of the royal house to 
was such as to induce Metternich, after the the death, in a war for Italy, saw only treachery 
final restoration of peace, to make concessions | and folly in the movement which the Regent 
that were too late as well as insufficient. He | and the King alike revealed. And thus was s the 
constituted the desired Lombardo-Venctian | Austrian influence extended even to Turin by 
kingdom, but he ruled it as a conquered pro-| the selfish timidity of the prince in whom the 
vince. The people, denuded even of those ves-| Liberals of Europe have since been required to 
tiges of nationality which Napoleon had wisely | see the hero of Italian liberation. 
tolerated, took refuge from their shame in secret; The death of Carlo Felice in 1831, opened the 
plottings. The temperate Confalonicre made | throne to Charles Albert. At the same moment, 
his house the head- -quarters of a standing | there sprung into celebrity a young Genoese 
sedition, —kept up communications with the| whose name will never disappear from the 
Carbonari,—and seized upon the outbreak of! annals of Italy. Joseph Mazzini addressed to 
1821 in Naples and Piedmont as an opportunity | Charles Albert, at the instant of his accession to 
of planning revolt. Confalonicre was arrested, | the throne of Sardinia, an exhortation to make 
with as many of his associates as had not fled, | himself the father of a new Italy. The bold- 
in December of that year; and their trials were | ness of his design, and the fervour of his language, 
protracted till January 1824! The inter-| seemed to mould into one the parties who were 
cession of Confaloniere’s wife, supported by | seeking, in the different states, differing objects, 
the generous mediation of the Empress, and} and to inspire the whole body of patriots with 
the sentiment of all Viennese  society,/a spirit of decision and devotion. Young Italy 
saved him from the death upon the gibbet! was the name accepted by this new generation, 
to which he had been at length sentenced | —and its motto, Dia e popolo.. Aiming to over- 
—but the penalty of perpetual and inaccessible | throw the government they could not convert, 
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one of their first movements was upon Savoy. 
Undismayed by its failure, Mazzini declared 
that Young Italy had many brethren even 
in the ranks of the Piedmontese army. The 
King, irritated, and perhaps alarmed, instituted 
a strict investigation. The result was a melan- 
choly triumph to Mazzini; twelve non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers being put to death, 
and others condemned to severe punishments. 
If Charles Albert had now purged himself 
from the suspicion of patriotism, he yet had 
not conciliated the good-will of Metternich. He 
is reported to have said to the Duc d’Aumale, 
‘“‘Je suis entre le poignard des Carbonari et le 
chocolat des Jesuites!’ In truth, he was now 
playing upon the second of the two strings by 
which Italy was to be charmed—the one, in- 
dependence of Austria; the other, independence 
of Rome. By an undeniably able and spirited 
series of domestic reforms, civil and ecclesiastical, 
he recovered popularity among his subjects, 
revived the hopes of constitutionalists, and at- 
tracted the respect of France and England. But 
before we proceed to the climax of. his career, 
we must note the 
Naples and Rome. 
The réunion of Sicily with Naples was 
effected under circumstances gratuitously 1ri- 
tating to the latter—traditionally jealous of its 
independence; and in the administration of the 
conjoint kingdom, nothing was omitted that 
could make the Bonapartes to be remembered 
with regret. The Spanish revolution of 1819, 
gave direction to the desires as well as to the 
discontents of the two countries. ‘The King of 
Naples, as the Infante of Spain, swore to the 
new constitution established by Riego, and was 
presently called upon to swear to the sume con- 
stitution as King of Naples. General Pepe, wlio 
had served under Murat, played the part of 
Riego, and the Abate Mencchinni gave a sacer- 
dotal sanction to the demonstration of Carbonari 
that aided the military dictator. The Court 
hesitated not a moment to assume the insignia of 
the secret societies, as well as to make oath to 
the required concessions. The Constitution of 
Cadiz was even imposed by force upon the Sici- 
lians, who desired nothing better than the 
restoration of their own. But a Congress of 
sovereigns at Leybach required Ferdinand’s at- 
tendance, and he obtained permission from his 
newly enfranchised subjects to obey, on giving a 
solemn pledge to return and defend in arms, if 
needs be, the Constitution to which the Con- 
gress could meditate nothing friendly. He was 
possibly sincere,—but his weakness must have 
been despicable. The result of the Congress 
was a movement of Austrian and Russian forces 
upon the Neapolitan territory; and the King was 
still with the Congress! The Regent, upon the 
resolution of the Parliament, undertook the|¢ 
defence of the kingdom. A single engagement 
dissolved their forces. The Parliament sub- 
mitted under protest, and the Carbonari went 


contemporary progress of 
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into exile ;—or waited but for Austrian gaolers. 
A minister of police whose conduct was so bad 
that he had been removed even on the remon- 
strances of Austrian and Russian Ministers, was 
reinstated. The rest of Ferdinand’s reign 
(1821—25) was a period of vengeful persecution. 
The reign of his son Francis made up in excess 
of corruption what it lacked of cruelty. Offices 
were openly sold, and the rigours of the police 
only tempered by their systematic bribery. The 
accession of the present King, Ferdinand the 
Second, was almost contemporaneous with that 
of Charles Albert; and his marriage with a 
Sardinian princess inspired hopes of an im- 
proved administration. Her untimely death was 
mourned as a political calamity, aggravated by 
the King’s marriage with a daughter of the 
Austrian Archduke Charles. The popular dis- 
content stimulated the Mazzinians to fresh ac- 
tivity. Numerous isolated risings in the Mi- 
lanese and Neapolitan territories kept the Go- 
vernments in apprehension, and encouraged their 
subjects by an appearance of universal organi- 
sation. The most daring and memorable of 
these attempts was that of the Brothers Ban- 
diera. The father of these young men was an 
admiral in the Austrian nayy—manned chiefly 
by Venetians. Inspired by the faith of Young 
Italy, and acting under the counsels of its 
leaders, they plotted a naval revolt; fled, upon 
its discov ery, to Corfu; and landed on the coast 
of Calabria J une, 1844) with only some twenty 
followers. Betrayed by information basely com- 
municated, as well as by their own infatuation, 
they were overpowered, made prisoners, and prt 
to death. 

The restoration of Pius the Seventh had been 
desired even by those of his Roman subjects who 
best appreciated the administrative virtues of 
the French.. But he was hardly reinstat:d 
before the most attached children of the Holy 
Father began to remember with regret the in- 
telligent and impartial laymen whom he re- 
placed by ignorant, corrupt, and lazy ecclesi- 
astics. Even the able Cardinal Consalvi, who 
had asserted the territorial rights of the Papacy 
with marked ability, was not permitted to avert 
the evils he foresaw. Brigandage and assassina- 
tion, conspiracy and _ persecution,—the sur- 
render of fugitives from Lombardy, and the 
impunity of priestly crimes, afflicted and dis- 
graced the Papal States up to the death of 
ths Pontiff in 1823. His successor, Leo 
the Twelfth, was seventy-four years old when 
elected; and had scarcely the vigour to carry 
out such views of reform as his narrow mind 
was capable of entertaining. He earned the 
good opinion of travellers by constructing 
roads and checking banditti; but incurred the 
contempt and hatred of his subjects by perse- 

cuting the Jews, encouraging informers, 
the gaols by wholesale arrests, punishing dis- 
affection with more severity than brigandage, 


and conferrip™ religious honours on the 
x 
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d’Angouléme for leading a French army against | | lay functionaries who had been appointed to 
the Spanish Constitution. Seven years of this) secondary offices by way of seeming compliance 


regime ripened the population of the Papal} with the Memorandum ; and added to the hun- 
States for co-operation with the patriots of the | dreds of political offenders already in prison, the 
North. The death of Leo happened in June | interdiction of thousands more from public em- 
1829,—and the reign of his successor (Pius the | | ployment. Despite the failure of the movement 
Eighth) lasted only nineteen months. The | on Savoy, the popular mind was drifting rapidly 
Sacred Conclave was actually engaged in the! towards the Mazzinian idea—Italy, one and 
election of the learned monk who took the’ indivisible. 
style of Gregory the Sixteenth, when an insur- | But the time for that was not yet. Every 
rection broke out at Bologna. The movement, revolution must have its Girondists: happy if 
joined by the soldiers, and hailed by the | it escape an Orleans and a Murat. Under the 
people, spread without resistance to Parma! protection of Charles Albert and the Grand- 
and Modena. In its ranks were two sons of; Duke of Tuscany, a band of gifted and patriotic 
Louis Bonaparte, the King of Holland. The writers had risen up—Gioberti, Cesare Balbo, 
leaders of the movement had been industriously | Massimo D’Azeglio, Giacomo Durando, and 
impressed with the belief that Louis Philippe | Signor Farini. Gioberti uttered, as his formula 
was their friend; and they therefore sent these of Italian regeneration, Nothing against the 
young men to Forli ; where the elder died of | Pope, and nothing without the Pope ; ;—an an- 
measles, and so cleared the path of his brother | nouncement sufficiently startling to the men who 
to that eminence which he might otherwise | had twice risen in arms for the specific purpose 
have failed to climb. he revolution was | of terminating the political power of the Pope 
fairly accomplished before the entrance of |—but sufficiently susceptible of commendation 
Austrian troops compelled the insurgents to fight | by an eloquent writer, to the sensibilities of an 
their first battle. ‘The struggle over, and the | essentially religious people, ignorant of the evils 
new Pope at liberty to persecute the people | | inherent in the purest form of State Priestism. 





who had shown such unwillingness to re- 
ceive him, the Great Powers bethought them 
of the possible duty of interposing on the 
other side. A Memorandum, recommending an 
entire change of administrative system, and the 
partial concession of local representative institu- 
tions, was drawn up, signed by the Ministers of 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, France, and England, 








and presented to the Court of Rome. Com- 
pliance was promised, but only to get rid of the 
army of occupation. And no sooner was that 
army withdrawn, than the excesses of the Papal 
troops and the Sanfedista (the order set on foot 
to counteract the Carbonari), and the spread of 
the sette, produced a fresh crisis. Four of 
the five Powers supported the Pope in making 
war upon his own national guard, by Swiss 
hirelings and an Austrian contingent—Sir G. 
Seymour, of all the Ambassadors, alone dis- 
senting, on the ground that the Memorandum 
had been slighted. So abominable was the be- 
haviour of the Papal soldiers and police, that the 
re-entry of the Austrians into Bologna was 
welcomed as a protection. But it was the 
leading idea of Cardinal Bernetti, Gregory’s 
then Minister, to make the Pontificate indepen- 
dent of Austria; and with this view he adroitly 
used the friendship of Louis Philippe—of whose 
nor-complicity with patriotic plots he felt per- 
fectly assured. The appearance of a French 
army at Ancona, was therefore—though the 
subject of formal remonstrance, and an incite- 
ment of liberal hopes—a matter of secret con- 
gratulation at the Vatican. Austria counter- 
acted this clever move by procuring the dismissal 
of Bernetti. His successor, Lambruschini, was 
animated by the sole idea of unyielding resist- 





ance to innovation. He even dismissed the 


Balbo would have his countrymen hope in 


Charles Albert, at the head of a political and 
commercial league of the Italian provinces. 
D’ Azeglio owned the incurableness of the Pon- 
tifical Government, and to a sympathy with the 
nationality sentiment of Young Italy, but depre- 
cated movements unsupported by foreign alli- 
ances. Durando saw no better way of getting 
the Austrians out of Milan than by England’s 
permitting them to take Constantinople, Farini 
is known to English readers by the history to 
which Mr. Gladstone has given them access in 
their own tongue and his own graceful style. 
Ideas common to all these distinguished and in- 
fluential men were embodied in a document be- 
lieved to have been written by Farini, and 
commonly known as the Manifesto of Rimini. 
It repeats the recommendations of the me- 
morandum of 1831—details the evasions and 
delays by which the object of that inter- 
position had been defeated—complains of 
the continued exclusion of the laity from 
the higher offices of administration, of the 
persecution carried on by a corrupt police and 
servile tribunals, of the general denial of jus- 
tice, and of the licentious violence of the soldiery 
—attributes to these heavy grievances the re- 
taliatory lawlessness of the secret societies—and 
prays the hierarchy, for whose veneration by the 
laity it confidently answers, to ‘“‘regard Catho- 
licism in its true, noble, and beneficent essence ; 
and not with the pitiful and uncatholic views of an 
intolerant sect.” There is a charm about modera- 
tion such as this, to be dispelled only by the expe- 
rience of trial. There are no visionaries so hard 
to awaken as those whose dreams are of the volun- 

tary death of hoary-headed tyrannies, and the 
alata birth of political millenniums. 





ITALY SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


The phenomenon of a reforming Pope ushered 
in that time of trial. It was but in 1845 that 
the deriders of Young Italy as Utopian, ad- 
dressed to the College of Cardinals that remark- 
able exhortation to which Europe listened with 
more of respect than hope. In June of the 
following year, it devolved on that body to 
refill the Pontifical throne. Their election fell 





upon Cardinal Mastai Ferratti, of whom no one 
demanded the dismissal of the Cardinal, and 


knew much either of good or harm, and to 
whom the authors of the Russian manifesto 
would have preferred Cardinal Gizzi. But Pio 
Nono’s first act was such that it seemed, says 
Farini, ‘‘ as if a ray of Divine love had sud- 
denly descended on the Eternal City.” He 
made no exceptions from the amnesty usual on 
the accession of a Pontiff. Born and educated 
in the city from which he was now to rule all 
Catholic Christendom, he knew and compas- 
sionated the sufferings which had provoked to 
disaffection, and incurred imprisonment or exile. 
He did not even enforce the requirement 
of recantations and pledges, set down in 
the amnesty. He filled Rome with joy and 
gratitude, and received congratulations even 
from the Ambassador of the Sultan. Among 
the cries that expressed the popular exulta- 
tion, were some that struck unpleasantly 
on the ear of the Austrian Minister. Those 
eries were heard in many other cities of 
the Peninsula, at the celebration, towards the 
close of the year, of the centenary of Austrian 
expulsion from Genoa. At banquets and fétes, 
by illuminations, speeches and songs, the watch- 
word was passed along—Italy for the Italians! 
Before the first year of the new era was well 
out—its anniversary celebrated by festivities not 
less perplexing than flattering to Pio Nono— 
the Austrians were in occupation of Ferrara. 
Count Rossi, the French representative, had just 
written to M. Guizot—“‘ Nothing is yet done. 
Hitherto we have promises only, and proposi- 
tions, and commissions which do not work. It 
is therefore no wonder if the country begins to 
lack confidence, and to feel disquietude: it does 
not indeed accuse the Pope of insincerity, but 
it suspects him of weakness.”  Austria’s sus- 
picion of his weakness took the form of fear that 
something would be done for him, as nothing 
was done by him ;—and that danger she resolved 
to diminish by taking possession of one of his 
chief towns. The Roman youth could then 
no longer be prohibited exercising themselves 
in arms, and constituting a civic guard,— 
nor could the believers in Charles Albert have 
desired a better pretext for initiating the league, 
commercial and defensive; for which purpose 
envoys were sent to Turin and Florence. About 
the same time, the Earl of Minto arrived in 
Italy on that inexplicable mission for which 
neither princes nor people have shown them- 
selves grateful. By the exertion of the Car- 
dinal Ferrati’s , at Milan, the Austrians 


were withdrawn from Ferrara. By a motu proprio, 
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dated the last day of the year 1847, the recom- 
mendations of the famous Memorandum were at 
length carried into effect. The next day was 
fixed for a great popular gathering. The Car- 
dinal was induced, by the terror of the Court, 
to take precautions against an irruption into the 
Quirinal itself, after the Pontiff had been carried 
through the streets in distasteful triumph. Irri- 
tated at these exhibitions of suspicion, the people 


were gratified by the trembling Sovereign. 
They next demanded the reorganisation of the 
army, the expulsion of the Jesuits, and an entire 
change of Ministers. With equal reluctance and 
terror, the unhappy Pontiff again submitted. 
He had began to suspect in himself, the re- 
forming Pope, the Frankenstein of Europe. The 
monster of Revolution had appeared in Palermo, 
—in Paris,;—and even in Vienna! It was on 
the 21st of March that this last and most ex- 
citing intelligence arrived in Rome. Its imme- 
diate effects, and the events by which it was 
closely preceded or followed, are described by 
Mr. Wrightson with such an unusual glow of 
sympathetic interest, that its transcription will 
be a pleasure :— 


When the news arrived of the revolution at Vienna, 
the Imperial arms were torn down from the Palazzo di 
Venezia, and a crowd, composed of all ranks, proceeded 
in a frenzy of joy to the church of Ara Ceeli, to offer a 
public thanksgiving. A petition was presented to 
Pio Nono, beseeching him to support the national cause 
by the convocation of an Italian Diet at Rome. The 
ministry decreed the formation of an army, which was 
to be placed under the command of General Durando, 
who had obtained distinction and experience during the 
constitutional struggle in Spain. At the same time a 
corps of volunteers was enrolled under the direction of 
Colonel Ferrari, a Neapolitan, who had lately quitted 
the service of France. The success of the insurgents 
at Milan, bravely obtained and generously used, in- 
creased the exultation. The sustained and heroic effort, 
which, in conjunction with the attitude assumed by 
Charles Albert, compelled Radetzky to evacuate that 
city on the 23rd of March, formed, as it were, the first- 
scene in the war of independence. What the Milanese 
effected by a struggle in which noble and peasant fought 
side by side, Venice extorted from the weakness of the 
authorities ; and thus the flag of revolt waved over the 
two chief cities of Austrian Italy. On the death of the 
Archduchess Marie Louise, which occurred in 1847, 
when the Italian ferment was at its height, the Duchy 
of Parma passed, according to the arrangement of the 
treaty of Vienna, to the representative of the Bourbons, 
its former sovereigns, That of Modena was held by a 
descendant of the illustrious House of Este. Both these 
princes adhered to the Austrian cause, and were soon 
obliged to quit their dominions. 

On the 24th of March, the troops left Rome, under 
the command of Durando. His aides-de-camp were 
Count Casanova and Massimo d’ Azeglio, whose influen- 
tial writings and subsequent career as a 
Italian statesman, are well known. 
were followed by the civic guard and volunteers 
Ferrari. The whole army departed with the blessing 
of the and was no sooner on its than 
news of invasion of Lombardy by Charles: Albert 
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offered their jewels, nor were the contributions of the 
poor less generously and freely given than those of the 
rich. Nobles, citizens, and peasants were animated by 
one feeling, and the trade of the agitator and the dema- 
gogue was for awhile suspended. Two of the Pope’s 
nephews were enrolled in the corps of volunteers, which 
amounted to twelve thousand men. Subsequent disap- 
pointments, failures, and sufferings, will never obliterate 
from Roman hearts the recollection of those days. It 
was a time to which Italians may look back with con- 
solation and encouragement, for a proof waz then 


POLITICAL 


Tue entertainment of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
as Emperor of the French and the ally of Eng- 
land, at the Palace-castle of Windsor, and in the 
Guildhall of the City of London, is one of those 





AL REGISTER. 
afforded that there existsamid the varied and discordant 
elements of their society a hidden vein of generous and 
unselfish feeling, which may one day obtain the mas- 
tery, and overcome evil with good. 





Far more remains to tell than there now re- 
mains to us of space ;—and we are not likely to 
find a point at which we can break off in better 
‘humour with our author, or with more conve- 


nience to the reader. 
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exhibition of national indifference to, or marvel- 
lously speedy forgetfulness of, an act of faithless- 
ness, violence, and cruelty, not exceeded in the 
innals of usurped dominion. That the mass of 





events,—incalculable, yet obviously contingent, | the inhabitants of these islands concur in the 


—by which the Present seems to assert its equal 


possession with the Past of the materials of}means admit. 


| 


romance as well as of history. May we not also 
say, It is one of those events by which Provi- 
dence tests the morality of an age, demanding 
its judgment of a contemporary ? 

There would have been nothing extravagant 
in speculating, whilst Louis Napoleon was yet a 


Prince without revenue, and an exile without | 


language of the corporation addresses, we by no 
That the applause of the 
Londoners, except in the instance of the select 
assemblies at the Opera and Crystal Palace, was 
anything but enthusiastic, we believe on the 
evidence of our own senses. That it was on the 
Empress (with her sweet Mary Stuart face and 
tartan silk) all the warmth of welcome was 
bestowed, no one denies. But, with these con- 





patriotism, or even whilst he was the prisoner 
of Ham — nothing extravagant in speculating 
upon his elevation to the Throne of France. 
For, did he not bear a name of undoubted po- 
tency witha nation as constant in its attachment 
to men as fickle in its allegiance to principles? 
was not the dynasty of Louis Philippe almost 
certain to expire with himself? and was not the 
lottery-wheel of revolution charged heavily | 
with the chances of empire? It was not till! 
Louis Napoleon hed been elected President of 


| 


j 
} 
i 


| 
| 
} 
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the French Republic, and sworn to a Constitu- | 
tution which precluded him from the throne | 
(whether wisely and justly, we say not), and, 
pledged with gratuitous solemnity to regard as_ 
an enemy whosoever should attempt unlawful | 
change—it was not till then that the chances of 
his elevation to the empire disappeared from | 
before the eyes of reasonable and honest men. 
What it would have been a sin against your 
neighbour to anticipate, it must surely have 
been a crime against God and man to have per- 
formed. 

The presence of Louis Napoleon in England 
was, therefore, less a challenge to astonishment 
than to self-possession. To invite him, was 


| 


solatory deductions, we cannot remember with- 
out regret the reception accorded to this 
Napoleon the Faithless. 

Were it not that he has been unfaithful to 
his every recorded promise, and that dissimu- 
lation is his only certificated talent, we should 
have listened with hope and joy to his speech 
in the Guildhall. Replying to the citizen’s 
congratulations on the alliance of the two 
nations, he said :— 


England and France are naturally united on all the 


great questions of politics, and of human progress, that 
‘agitate the world—from the shores of the Atlantic to 


those of the Mediterranean—from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea—from the desire to abolish slavery to the hope of 
amelioration for all the countries of Europe. I see in 
the moral as in the political world, that there are two 
nations, but one course and one end. 

Not only do the two countries possess within them- 
selves unrivalled resources, but above all—and here lies 
their superiority—they stand in the van of generous and 
enlightened ideas. 

The eyes of al! who suffer rise instinctively towards 
the west, because our two nations are even more powerful 
from the opinions which they represent, than from their 
armies and fleets. 

We shall take back to France with us the lasting im- 
pression made on minds thoroughly able to appreciate 

the very imposing spectacle which England presents ; 


doubtless useful,—to entertain him with the} where virtue on the throne directs the destinies of a 
hunours due to the de facto Sovereign of France, | country under the empire of liberty without danger. 





Was every way incumbent,—to make some ex-! Were these high-sounding sentences addressed 
pression of our satisfaction at the alliance between} to the gaping sycophants of the Corporation 
these two great nations, was but reasonable. | Council alone, or were they not also delivered— 
To make him a personal hero,—to adulate him | minatory lightning shafts from the Gallic eagle’s 
in municipal addresses,—and to greet his every | grasp—at the Powers that are not with England 
appearance with loud applause, wasa superfluous and France in “the van of generous and en- 
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lightened ideas”—at Austria and Prussia, from last, and with so much of the depositions before 
whom are turned the “eyes that rise instinc- the Sebastopol Committee as relate to the origin 
tively” (oh, miracle of patient hope!) ‘to the | of the Crimean expedition. In the third month 
west’? Itis certain that in this sense they of the second year of the war, we discover that 
were received in the Guildhall, and that the in- time, men, money, character, have all been lost 
telligence of the day justified the boldest inter- | in the vain attempt to secure an ally whose very 
pretation. The telegraph had announced that capital is so positioned, and whose principal 
the Congress of Vienna was breaking up,—the provinces are so affected, that she cannot draw 
very diminished proposition of the Allies on the the sword without incurring the deadly cer- 
third point, being rejected by Russia,—and that tainty of destruction. It would be doing the 
Austria exhibited an anxiety to prolong negoci-| statesmen of the Tuileries and of St. James’s 
ations, tantamount to a refusal to go with the| too much wrong, to suppose them incapable 
Allies into the field. In these circumstances, the | of perceiving, or of appreciating, these primary 
language of the Emperor might well be deemed a | considerations of strategy. It is in some poli- 
threat to revolutionise the half of Europe in | tical consideration we must seek the counter- 
order to success against Russia. Nor are other) poise which decided their tenacious adhesion 
indications wanting that the Allied Govern-|to Austria. And we have not far to seek. The 
ments are contemplating the employment of the | aristocracy of England and the Autocrat of 
Polish nationality, against that army of 250,000 | France are alike reluctant to enkindle, even at 
which threatens the whole Eastern frontier of | the distance of half a continent, a fire that is 
Austria. Several members of Lord Palmerston’s} not less likely to encircle their own thrones 
Ministry haVe ventured upon the advocacy of; than thatofthe enemy. ‘ The integrity of the 
Polish restoration—one of the Members for | Austrian Empire is the keystone of the European 
Bath has replaced the question on the table | fabric,” says Lord Palmerston. ‘The Empire 
of the House—and the Premier has himself; is peace,’’ says Napoleon, with a meaning it 
employed a significant ‘‘ pause” to help out his} would not be safe for the Imperial subjects to 
expression of the ‘‘ standing menace’”’ which | perceive. 
Poland is to Germany. The Empire is at any rate a force,—some may 
We have delayed writing these pages to the; be heard to say,—while this Representative 
latest permitted hour, in the expectation of| Government of ours has not even the force that 
Lord John Russell’s arrival from Vienna, and | Carlyle perceives in the rotting leaf: it will 
of an ‘‘explanation” a little less inexplic- | neither do its work nor take itself off. It is, in 
able than that which Lords Palmerston and | sad truth, in a sorry plight! ‘That fine old in- 
Clarendon have been pleased to render. ‘The/| stitution, the House of Commons, wherewith 
information thus afforded is simply con-|the Pyms and Vanes did such glorious 
firmatory of that recorded above; the most} wonders, abroad as well us at home,—with 
rigorous silence being observed as to the latest} which, in a deeply degenerated age, a Chatham 
attitude of Austria. It is impossible to, would hold all absolutist monarchies in awe, 
doubt, however, that she is still engaged in| and a Pitt encounter the inspired madness of 
irantic efforts to discover the utmost that| revolutionary France,— seems now nothing 
Russia will concede, in order to, renewed but a machine for voting supplies. Forty 
pressure on the Allies; and the desperateness | millions it has this year provided for the 
of her condition, in the event of war, supplies | prosecution of the war—sixteen of which 
a key that opens to the least skilful politician, | are borrowed of a gentleman whom the said 
ull the intricacies of her policy—excuses her) House will not admit beyond its bar, though 
fears, palliates her duplicity, and touches our | elected to ‘‘ sit’ for the capital itself: sixteen 
hatred of her crimes with compassion for her millions borrowed by the English Commons of a 
wretchedness. She is found out—and nothing’ proscribed Hebrew, while the Emperors Napo- 
stands between her detection and her ruin leon and Joseph—our “august ally” and 
but the sinister interests of her quondam allies. | ‘‘ equivocal ally’”—borrow many times the 
that the Emperor Napoleon is no longer igno-| sum of their Christian subjects. And these 
ant, orrat her has no longer a motive to conceal, | loans and taxes the Commons have voted with- 
how much has been lost in diplomacy and war out the requirement of an explanation or a pro- 
by subservience to Vienna, is evidenced by the mise, beyond that they are needed for, and 
admissions contained in an article of the shall be employed in, ‘‘the vigorous pro- 
lfoniteur, attributed to the Emperor's own! secution of the war.’ Not that our repre- 
pen, and certainly the official; defence of) sentatives are better satisfied than ourselves 
his policy. ‘‘ Without the consent of Austria,| with the Government now in _ possession. 
our army was forbidden to advance on the| The collapse of Lord Palmerston’s popularity, 
Danube.” That is the only reply that is| within the walls of Parliament, is something 
imade to the obvious complaint of inactivity | gladsome to behold. The mean estimate of 
where the utmost energy should have been | Cornewall Lewis’s skill in finance, the con- 
shown. It is in keeping, moreover, with|temptaous disrespect of the Panmure and 
the language of Lord John Russell, in December | Peel War-office, prevalent where opinion 
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is power—would also be matter of rejoicing, 
if it did not start the serious question, Do these 
five hundred gentlemen of England put up 
with a Government they despise, from conscious 
inability to provide a better, or genteel indiffe- 
rence to the perilsof the empire. If our informant 
does not mistake the feeling of his colleagues, 
not many days will pass over without a demon- 
stration that the Commons are guiltless of 
either. It is represented that while the nego- 
ciations were yet proceeding, the siege almost 
suspended, and the supplies of the year unpro- 
vided, there would be much risked and nothing 
saved, by an expression of the discontent that 
is nowhere more profound than in the House 
of Commons. These obstructions are now at an 
end. Lord John Russell will have returned to 
the House before these sheets are in circulation. 
The telegraph now gives the War-office 
almost instantaneous communication with the 





camp—reports to us the virtual failure of 
a fire carried on ten days and nights— 
and may, in twenty-four hours, transfer 


the command to a general who will fight in the | 
field the enemy we cannot bury under his walls; | 
if indeed a commander with the redoubtable 
name of Napoleon do not present himself in the 
camp. ‘The dissolution of Parliament—the too 
probable effect of a Ministerial defeat—would 
not cut the sinews of war. There remains, 
then, no single consideration to withhold our 
representatives from inflicting on the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston the fate of Lord 
Aberdeen’s; except, indeed, it be a part of the 
compact between Windsor and Versailles, that 
the prompt approver of the coup d’état shall re- 
present the views of its author in the councils of 
his angered sovereign. 

We earnestly trust, whatever the intrigues of 
our statesman or the inefficiency of our repre- 
sentatives, the nation will not falsify those 
signs of awakening to the duty of self-exertion, 
which we discern on every side, and will not 
fail to guide its first efforts by a patriotic dis- 
cretion. Some six weeks since, an association | 
originated in the office of a London daily news- 
paper, for the promotion of those administrative 





and departmental reforms which are as immi- 
nently as notoriously needed, was outvoted in| 
its first public mecting, by a number of working | 
men, who felt that the rights of their order were | 
ignored, if not impugned, by the framers of the | 
association. We hope that this circumstance, | 
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however insignificant it may appear, will not 
be overlooked by the promoters of a much 
more influential movement understood to have 
been set on foot in the City. Nothing is 
more to be deprecated at this momentous 
conjuncture, than the agitation for class objects ; 
—but such agitation can only be avoided, in 
the coming time of political excitement, by a 
generous caution on the part of the wealthier 
and more privileged classes. We believe that the 
largest, immediate amount of influence can be 
brought to bear upon the Legislature and 
Government, not by a movement emanating from 
any central point, but by local efforts—each 
organisation expressing the sentiment of the 
district in which it exists. We are glad to 


‘know that the example given by Newcastle and 


Sheffield, of this kind of action, has been fol- 

lowed in one of the metropolitan boroughs. In 

the published constitution of the National-Party 

Finsbury Committee, the following are announced 

as its Objects and Functions. ° 

Ossects:—1. The Purification of our Parliamentary 
and Administrative systems. 

2, The expression of the National Will in our Foreign 

Policy, and the Abolition of Secret Diplomacy. 


3. The Defence aud Development of Local Self- 
Government. 


Functions:—To operate, by general and district meet- 
ings or lectures, petitions, memorials, or other- 
wise, upon the public opinion and Parliamentary 
representation of this Borough, and upon the 
Government and Legislature, within the limits 
prescribed in Clause LI. 


We hear of the formation, in other parts of 
the country, of Democratic Associations. Firmly 
believing, as we do, that there can be no effectual 
justification of our parliamentary and adminis- 
trative system—no just “expression of the 
national will in our foreign policy ’’-—without 
the extension of the franchise to the whole man- 
hood of the nation, we would be parties to no 
organisation that would preclude us from efforts 
towards that end. But we also believe in the 
policy of so framing our organisations, that the 
Conservative and the Chartist may, if they be so 
minded, work together for the present salvation 
of their common country from present dangers, 
leaving it to the will of the local majority to 
decide upon the degree and kind of organic 
reform that shall also be sought. Only by some 
such union of decision with forbearance can we 
hope to realise the national safety. 
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Memoirs of Anne, Duchess of Brittany, Twice 
Queen of France. By Lovisa Sruart CostEx1o. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash. 

Tue list of works which Miss Costello writes 

after her name, is so long that we must needs 

omit it from the transcription of her new title- 
page; but we will venture to say that no one of 
them has afforded to her readers so much 
pleasure, or reflects upon herself so much honour, 
as this ‘‘ Anne of Brittany.” 
book to ‘‘ Mary of Burgundy”’—not excelling 
the interest of its story or the graceful vivacity 
of its style—for that were hardly possible; but 
exhibiting a yet firmer grasp of the times in 
question, and a more minute research into their 
records. If we did not know that the events 
narrated by this exciting book were really to be 
found in histories never to be suspected of ro- 
mancing, and had been exhumed, with all their 
sepulchral clothing of long obsolete circum- 
stance, from black-letter volumes, faded manu- 
scripts, and archives rescued even from the 
cartridge-box,* we might well suspect that Miss 

Costello had imposed upon us a tale highly credit- 

able to her powers of invention and arrangement. 
‘Duchess of Brittany and Twice Quecn of 


It is a companion , 
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France in the hands of the Regent, his eldest 
daughter—Anne of Beaujeau; a clever, high- 
spirited, but cunning and cruel woman. It 
had been the misfortune of Louis to have slighted 
her unconcealed affection for him; and to re- 
venge this offence was one of the objects to 
which she devoted her power with the young 
King. Louis was irritated into rebellion,—over- 
_come,—and throwninto prison, where he received 
a proof of the conjugal affection that should 
have glorified in his eyes the plain-faced Jeanne. 





From the time that the malignity of her sister had 
condemned the Duke of Orleans to a punishment so 
severe, the unfortunate Princess Jeanne, his wife—whose 
patience and virtue merited a better return of the affec- 
tion she bore her husband—had never ceased to impor- 
tune the Regent in his favour; but without obtainin 
the smallest amelioration of his condition, So fearfu 
was the Duchess of Bourbon that her tears and sup- 
plications would have an effect on the King, who was 
tenderly attached to her, and whose kind heart was 
beginning to be known, that she employed every art, 
and exerted every effort, to prevent their meeting, 
except in public; and as the sorrowing Jeanne seldom 
appeared at great ceremonies, she had not even then 
the opportunity to plead her cause. 

At length it reached the ears of Charles that his 
/cousin was seriously ill in his prison: and the Regent, 
‘alarmed at his perseverance in making inquiries, and 





France :”—how expressive of historic transition | fearing that her rigour would be harshly commented on 
and personal vicissitude is such an epitaph! | by the people, allowed herself to be so far softened, that 


Brittany all remember, was the last of the | PeTmission was given to Jeanne to visit her husband in 
Brittany, we na * : ‘his sickness. Accordingly, she set forth, with a trem- 


Duchies absorbed by the Kingdom of France, and | bling heart, towards the place of his detention; and it is 


the most important to the establishment of that 
kingdom as a first-rate power. 
Dukes of Brittany, Francis the Second, was con- 
temporary with our Last of the Barons. Anne 
was the eldest daughter of Francis by a second 
wife, and had no brother. She was consequently 
educated in the idea that with her would rest the 
destinies of Brittany; and was betrothed in child- 
hood to the suitor most likely to aid her in ful- 
filling the object of her training—namely, Max- 
imilian, King of the Romans. She had never 
seen this personage, and heard of him nothing 
that was likely to prepossess her in his favour— 
whereas she was on familiar and quite loving 
terms with Louis of Orleans, heir-presumptive 
to the throne of France; and a young gentle- 
man who quite ‘appreciated her girlish beauty 
and good sense. She nevertheless accepted the 
engagement formed for her, as quite in keeping 
with her station and destiny; while Louis could 
only be driven by terrible threats to espouse his 
cousin, Jeanne, daughter of Francis the Eleventh 
of France. The death of the King, while his 
son Charles was only fourteen years of age, left 





* “The Minister of the Interior has just ordered the 
examination of numerous bundles of parchment, hitherto 
used for cartridges, by which great treasures of history, 
in records of the expenses of the Kings of France, from 
Charles V. to Henry IV., have been discovered.”— 
Moniteur, Nov. 4, 1853. 


The last of the) 


said, that, when she came within sight of the Grosse 
Tour, she burst into a passion of tears, which she was 
‘unable to repress when she was conducted to the dan- 
| geon, in which she beheld him pale, worn, and languish- 
ing in untended sickness. 

| She exclaimed, on entering, “ Ah, Monsieur! en quel 
état vous voila?” 

Louis, looking up from his miserable bed, on seeing 
'who it was whose voice had startled his wretched mu- 
| sings, turned away, saying—“ Madam, you have reason 

to hate me; but leave me in peace !” 

| This cold reception did not deter the pitying Jeanne 
| from entreating to be allowed to share his prison and 
_attend to him. He would not be induced to believe that 
she was not sent by her sister to triumph over his fallen 
state, and requested that she would excuse his accepting 
_her services. ‘I'wice she returned with the same humble 
petition, but her unloving husband was inexorable, and 
| she was compelled to abandon her design. She would 

not, however, leave Bourges, but, lodging in a convent 
there, she sold her jewels to furnish him with the neces- 
_saries which the cruelty of the Regent had denied. 


| The death of Duke Francis left Anne, at 
thirteen years of age, not only fatherless, but an 
orphan,—for her mother had died two years 
_before—the wife of a man to whom she was still 
a stranger—and the mistress of a domain 
plagued with unscrupulous enemies, divided 
citizens, and faithless allies. Charles laid claim 
to the Duchy, and Maximilian could give no help 
to his bride,—Henry of England was a false 
friend, —and the Bretons were themselves 





divided in affection between Charles, Louis, and 
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their duchess. The girl's beauty, shrewdness, 

and courage shone out resplendently through 

this environment of difficulties—and her patri- , 
otism (if by that name we must call her devotion 

to the interests of her duchy) most of all. 

Dunois, one of the royal family of France, and 

its shrewdest counsellor, conceived the idea of 
conciliating all parties by marrying the Duchess 

to Charles. It was buta slight objection to this | 
scheme that the young King was already be- 
trothed to the little daughter of that Maximilian 
to whom the Duchess had been married by 
proxy. The greater difficulty was, to induce 
the imprisoned Louis to give up his hopeless | 
passion for Anne. This accomplished, the double 
engagement to Maximilian was set at naught, 
the marriage was celebrated with great pomp, 
and the French exulted in the bride whose dowry 
was as precious as her beauty was fascinating. | 
Of the many entertaining particulars of the mar- | 
riage festivities given us by Miss Costello, we | 
prefer this extract :— | 

Most of the ceremonies used on these occasions appear, | 
at the present day, sufficiently tedious and monotonous ; | 
but one was customary at Rheims, on the solemn entry of | 
anew King, which presents some features of interest, from | 
the circumstance of its being repeated in memory of 
Jeanne d’Arc. 

At the principal gate of the town of Rheims, a theatre 
was erected, adorned with highly-decorated pillars, and 
surmounted by a large apple, which appeared to form the 
centre of a resplendent sun. When the royal party en- 
tered the gates, the apple opened, and within it was 
disclosed a beart which, expanding also, gave egress to a 


| 


'tirm. 





young girl of nine years old, who, stepping forward, pre- 
senting the keys of the town, addressed a compliment in 
verse to the regal party. On receiving the keys again, | 
the damsel re-entered her heart and apple, and, imme- | 
diately on its closing, the sun shot forth rays in the form 
of fleurs-de-lis. 

The “ Pucelle ” represented the city of Rheims, and is 
supposed to have allusion to the heroine of Charles VII., 
since whose time the custom was religiously observed at 
the entry of his successors, The ‘“ compliment ” was as 
follows :— 

Moi, votre ancelle, qui Rheims vous répréseute, 
D’un cour ouvert, plein de fidélité, 

Comme a mon Roi, en toute humilité, 

Les clefs des portes humblement vous présente. 

These fétes of rejoicing on the entry of Royal visitors | 
were found so expensive to the townspeople, that they, | 
doubt, sometimes endeavoured to avoid performing their | 
part of the ceremony. Several ordinances enjoin exer- 
tions to be made, and it was expected of the bodies of the 
different trades, such as butchers, drapers, mercers, gold. 
smiths, and furriers, that they should put themselves to 
certain charges in honour of the time. 


The married life of Anne would probably 
have been a very happy one but for the loss of 
her children; for Charles appears to have been 
fascinated with his wife, and she to have quite 
recovered from her early liking for Louis. But 
a few inches of masonry, and nine months of 
widowhood, sufficed to revive the old love. Her 
husband was leading her through one of the 
passages of an unfinished castle, and stooping 
not enough to clear the archway, received a blow 
on the forehead from which he presently died. 
Anne’s grief appeared incurable. For two days 


her death, in her honcur. 
| following séntence:—“ She was so plain, that she was 
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and nights she would neither eat nor sleep, but 
lay on the floor weeping violently—would listen 
to no words of consolation—declared she would 
never smile again—draped her apartments 
with sable cloth—and herself put on black 
mourning; which no Queen had worn before. 
But Louis was now King—and to Louis she was 
married ere her mourning had begun to fade. 
His divorce from the unhappy Jeanne was 
granted by the infamous Pope Alexander borgia, 


on a representation too odious to be made known 
to Anne, and that it was an inhuman cruelty to 


have required the much-wronged wife to con- 
With the meckness of a saint, and the 
exhaustless love of woman,— 


The discrowned Jeanne took her solitary way back to 
the retreat she had chosen at Bourges. As she came 
within sight of the Great Tower, memories of other days, 
when she visited her husband there, came over her, and, 
weeping sadly, she exclaimed, “ Alas! he was then a 
captive; and now I am free!” 

It was believed that a luminous appearance filled the 
chamber in which she died, and the nuns of the Annun- 
ciation at Bourges, saw a golden light hovering over the 
Palace where she was dying. It was found that she 
had always worn hair-cloth, and an iron chain with 
points round her waist, and a cross, with five silver 
points, near her heart, next her skin. The tradition is, 
that she had made this cross herself of the nails of a lute 
which she had once touched with too much pleasure, 
perhaps in the days when she had ventured to hope that 
her accomplishments might win her her husband’s love. 

To conclude the stories told of this ill-fated Princess, 
it is related that some time after her death, at which 
both he and Queen Anne were much affected, Louis 
XII. came to Bourges, and visited her tomb, where he 
prayed with great devotion. 

This tomb, erected in the Charch of the Annunciades 
of Bourges, was in after days destroyed by the Calv:nists, 
who are reported to have plunged a sword into the still 
undecayed body, on which a sigh was heard to issue 


_from the bosom. 


For many years after the death of Queen Jeanne, a 
discourse was delivered on the day of the anniversary of 
In one of these occurs the 


repudiated by her husband; she was so beautiful, that 


she became the Bride of Jesus Christ.” 


There are few who will not feel, with us, a 


degree of dissatisfaction at the conduct of Anne, 


in consenting to the cruel degradation of so ex- 
emplary a woman, that naturally lessens our 
interest in her future career. It should be said, 
however, that the will of her late husband 
bound her to marry none but the King of 
France; and that, as she was childless, the 
Duchy for which she had already undergone so 
much, would thus have departed from her 
father’s line. We are willing therefore to re- 
gard this second marriage as, like the first, a 
State necessity ; and only in the hardship of the 
compulsion forced upon Louis in his early life, 
can we find any palliation of his heartlessness 
towards Jeanne. The union was not eminently 
prosperous, nor unimpeachably happy. Anne 
brought her husband no son; and though her 
daughters, Claude and Renée, make a handsome 
figure in their own generation, the mother knew 
it not. She died at thirty-seven—sincerely de- 
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plored by her husband and her subjects. 
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Her | were household words in the days of childhood 


funeral orator specified as many virtues in her! and youth, and to whom they rendered a never 


character as there had been years in her life. | 
Her heart, enclosed in a golden case, was de- | 
posited in the tomb of her father, and her body 
interred beneath a gorgeous monument in St. 
Denis. The empty case may be seen in one of 
the museums of Paris. The heart was ‘ violated 
by a sneering mob, and the body cast, among a 
heap of equally insulted remains, in that trench 
which swallowed up the Royalty of France.”’ 

The interest and value of the biography are 
much enhanced by the skill with which Miss 
Costello has introduced sketches and _ stories 
strictly episodical, but of more avail to our 
understanding of the times and peoples with 
whom Anne had to do, than many pages of most | 
veracious description ; besides being, in several 
cases, of that exciting quality which we call 
romantic. The story of Landais—the low-born | 
favourite and sagacious minister of Duke Francis; 
enemy and victim of the legitimate nobility—is 
one of these. But it is far too long even for’ 
abstract ; and we take leave of a charming book 
by transcribing but one other of its pages—that | 
which records the fortunes of the Queen-elect | 
set aside by Charles’ union with Anne :— 

Marguerite. even at the early age at which this affront 
was put upon her, was very witty ; and, being one day 
at table when her Muitre d’Hotel remarked on the bad- 
ness of the wines that year, owing to the extreme wetness | 
of the season, she observed—* There is nothing sur- | 
prising in it. What wonder that grapes should be green | 
and anwholesome this year, since oaths have been of no | 
value !” | 

The after career of Marguerite was important to | 
Europe, and very interesting as regards herself. Her | 
adventure on her way to Spain, to be married to the | 
Infant, is familiar to most persons. When, being over- | 
taken by a frightful storm with little hope of escape, she | 
is recorded to have written her own epitaph and attached | 
it to her dress, in allusion to her being twice a bride and | 
no wife; her usual humour appears even at such a 
moment— 

“Cy gist Margot, la gente demoiselle, 

Qui ha deux maris et s’y mourut pucelle.” 
Escaped the dangers of the seas, she was wrecked in hap- | 
piness on shore; her husband, the Infant, dying almost | 
iunmediately. After this, she was married to the young | 
and.interesting Philibert, of Savoy; but at the age of, 
twenty-four was left again a widow. Her conjugal ten- 
derness has left its record in the splendid tomb she | 
erected to this husband at Brou, near Bourg, one of the | 
most beautiful of those tombs for which the age was so | 
celebrated. 

She died at Malines, in 1530, leaving an exalted repu- | 
tation, and much lamented by her subjects. She was full | 
of learning and accomplishments, as her poet, Le Maire | 
de Belge, shows in his verses; and it is told of her, that 
when her physicians begged her not to study so hard, she | 
replied, “That the body was always well, if the mind | 


was attended to.” 
; 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 








The Poetical Works of Robert Bloomfield. A- 
New Edition. With a Sketch of the Author’s | 
Life and Writings. London: Knight and! 
Son, Clerkenwell Close. 1855. 

Turre must be a considerable number of our | 


medium. 
and the “Rural Tales,” though possessing no 


'the boon he conferred upon them. 


to be forgotten service in leading them to the 
contemplation of Nature through a_ pectic 
The author of “‘ The Farmer’s Boy,” 


claim to rank on equal terms with the Ayrshire 
bard, was yet a true brother of that immortal 
son of song; und he did for multitudes of 
Englishmen and English firesides what Burns 
did for his countrymen. He translated the 
language of inarticulate things into intelligible 
and musical, if homely speech ; he found ‘ ser- 
mons in stones,’ and set them to melodious ¢a- 
dences—‘‘ books in the running brooks,’ and 
transcribed the sweet songs they murmured— 
and ‘‘ good in everything,” because it wasn’t 
in him to find anything else. Like Burns, too, 
he did much to lessen and to bridge over the gap 
that divides the rich and poor, and to promote 


a common interest by the assertion of a common 
sympathy. 


j y. Mankind were not slow to acknow- 
ledge his merits or to testify their gratitude for 
His works 
are everywhere read, and rarely in a critical 
view; his faults, which are all short-comings 


'venial enough, and never vices, are seldom dis- 


‘cerned by the class whose especial property he 
‘is, and dutifully ignored by the archons of 
literature, who know too well the value of the 
sterling metal to cavil at a little want of polish. 

This edition of the works of Bloomfield is a 
small pet quarto of a pocketable size, well 
printed, well bound, and, but for the presence of 
a couple of wood-cuts which can only be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ unmitigated rubbish,” well illus- 
trated. The chief claim to notice, however, 
consists in the Sketch of the Author’s Life and 
Writings, prefixed to the collection of his works. 
This essay is a striking and discriminating piece 
of biography which the admirers of Bloomfield 
will know how to value. Init we have the few 
events of the poet’s life touchingly detailed. We 
are told how the fatherless boy, the infant weak- 
ling of a family of six, was brought up painfully 
by his widowed mother, who could afford him 
but three months’ “ education’”’ at an academy— 
how, at eleven years of age, he went out to 
labour as a “ farmer's boy’’—how, because his 
unmuscular frame was unequal to the work, he 
left the farm and was sent to ‘* brother George’’ 
in London to learn the trade of a shoemaker, 
and became errand-boy to a knot of cordwainers 
—how he picked up some knowledge and a little 
skill in the use of words by reading the news- 
paper aloud to the workmen—how he wrote a 
copy of verses and got them printed in the poet’s 
corner of a magazine—how he was not allowed 
by the journeymen to continue at work because 
he had no indentures—how he went back again 
to the harrow and the clods, and kind Mr. 


| Austin made him weleome—how Mr. Dundridge, 


a lady’s shoemaker, to receive him ap- 


readers to whom the works of Robert Bloomfield prentice—how he learned to make ladies’ shoes 
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and to play the fiddle—how, when his time was | 
out, he sold his fiddle and got a wife, and set to , ‘a's of pity. 


work in a light garret to earn a bed of his own | 


to lie upon—how in the light garret he composed 
the “‘ Farmer’s Boy” while hammering away at 
the lapstone, “‘ actually constructing two whole 
books without committing them to paper’’—how 
the editor of the ‘“‘ Monthly Mirror’ introduced 
him to Capel Lofft, who got his poem published 
for him, and by its sale put two hundred and 
fifty pounds into his pocket—how Robert now 


became a prosperous man and a celebrated, and 
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seem ashamed of itself, and half inclined to tremble into 


Those who are best acquainted with Bloomfield 
will concur in this estimation of his character. 
It is possible that some who have formed their 
taste on more classical models will demur to 
Mr. Rand’s verdict in regard to his poetical 
powers and his deserved poetical standing. But 
we think, on the whole, that the panegyrics here 
bestowed on the shoemaker poet are no greater 
than he justly merited. We have seen it argued 
that Bloomfield owed the chief part of his success 





wrote other books, and, woe to him, went into and his popularity to the happy choice of his 
subjects; as though that were a thing of acci- 


the book-trade, and came out a bankrupt and a | 
broken-spirited man—how affliction came upon dent, or, being so, were a justifiable ground of 
detraction. If we are to judge in such a spirit, 


him and crushed his timid spirit and quivering 

frame, until, after years of suffering, he ‘‘de- we may proceed to eject the best writers of every 
parted this life, aged fifty-seven.” Such is the age from the position they have won by their 
burden of Bloomfield’s simple history. It is| best efforts, and accord them only that which 
easily enough learned by heart, and it is worth | they might have attained by attempting things 
remembering, and should be remembered when for which they were disqualified. We are not 
we face the wintry blast with young Giles, or disposed to adjudicate after this manner; with 

his present biographer we also will say— 


laugh gleefully at the quaint humour of the 
rural sketches. Our verdict upon Robert Bloomfield is, that he was a 


We were tempted to say something of the | man of great capacity, who lacked the fiery and incisive 
character of Bloomfield ; but Mr. Rands has said | elements ge were irs * obtain 3 ager his 
it for us, and said it so well that we are spared | ?%t/¢0n, the proper training for his art, and the ess 
oat. ili ; athin,, | and self-esteem which might have enabled him to do 
= further trouble than that se se _justice to his own gifts. We would speak of him, and 
from its pages. W ho that knows Bloomfie d have his memory cherished, with reverential appreciation, 
well will not agree in the following summary of | as a true poet, and not as a shoe-making clown who wrote 
the man ? | decent rhymes, and was caressed into a brief celebrity by 

a “ Maecenas of cobblers.” 

The character of Bloomfield was exceptional, or rather, | . " “ 

he belonged to an exceptional class, whose peculiarities of | 





moral structure are not often made conspicuous by gifts | . . 
like his. It is not merely that he was a poet, and liable, Zhe London Quarterly Review. No. VII. 
to the weaknesses and sufferings that beset the poetic London: Walton and Maberly. 1855. 


temperament. That may be said of Burns, for instance; | ; 2. 
and yet between the morale of the two men there is|AM0NG the seven articles which form the con- 
only one feature of resemblance, that of indifference tents of the new number of the ‘ London 


to gainful pursuits for their own sake. It might be | Quarterly,” there is not one that is not 
said of Byron; and he, like Robert, had au eztra- | creditable to its author and to the character of 


ordinarily delicate brain and nervous system, though | We may point attention particu- 


“tad ~ ithe Review. 
he was not indifferent to money, extravagant as he was. | 3 . + a 
It might be said of Campbell, and with a greater ap- ‘arly to the vivid sketch of Addison’s life—to 


proximation to a likeness in difference; for Campbell the paper on British Costume, remarkable not 
was a shrinking, timid creature, who might very well only for good plain common-sense neatly ex- 
have lost his reason without oe wn Ng = pressed, but for some pertinent strictures on 
all these men were more or less “of the earth, earthy.” | dross, which appear to us to set forth the true 


They had all of them instincts of self-estimation, of self- |“) - : : 
protection, of retaliation, of acquisition, of cireumspec- philosophy of the subject, and which we should 
tion and secresy ; in sufficient strength to place them | much like to see carried out in individual prac- 


on terms of partial equality with the brute mass of|tice. The most readable article, however, and, 

omaing: ae eae every mat must a im | there is no risk in declaring, the one which will 

a busy life, urns, in particular, was a seil-esteeming, : A ail ‘2 . , 

stiff-necked man; and Byron could turn like a wild, be | most general} read, - that on Popular 
Criticism, tor which George Gilfillan has fur- 


beast upon any who wronged him—and upon some | ™ : . ur 
who did not. But Bloomfield was not only as destitute | nished the text. In it the magniloquent critic 


of the protective and aggressive instincts we have men- of Dundee is criticised in his turn—is judged 
tioned as any being could well be, and yet retain the! as wel] by the recognised canons as by the 
general description of manhood; but he was endowed | standard he has chosen to adopt in judging of 
2 di siti r ‘ “ a g . c 4 Ss : D 

with a disposition whose spontaneous outflow of good others—and, measured by either, is found 


ness and love made the absence of anything like body-  ~™ . 
guard, warder or garrison, doubly hazardous. He was | miserably wanting. We were perfectly aware 


one of those who thought literally nothing of his own of Gilfillan’s vices of composition—of his puerile 
sufferings, or of his own kind actions, and everything of | choice of all the biggest words in the language, 
what others endured, and what they did for him. In and his disdain of the best—of his flatulent 
all he has written there is nothing like a complaint— | Rmges~ - . 

phraseology which renders the reading of one of 


there is nothing like a boast—there is nothing like a/P. . . 
sarcasm—there is absolutely no burst of indignation, and | his papers after supper as certainly productive 


no expression of pure-hearted displeasure which does not of nightmare as would be the swallowing of a 





couple of pounds of yeast dumplings—of his 
far-fetched and miss-the-mark metaphors—and 
of his meek self-assertion which characterised 
him as the most modest man north of the Tweed : 
all this we knew quite well, but certainly never | 
dreamed that the great arisfarch of criticism, 
and foster-father of forty thousand poets, had | 
committed himself by the perpetration of $0 | 
much preposterous and pernicious nonsense as | 
the critic of the new Quarterly quotes from his | 
writings. Here it is, however, in black and 
white—and Gilfillan and his admirers must 
make the best of it they can. Perhaps, after 
all, it is hardly fair to call for judgment upon a 
writer from detached extracts from works which 
all the world knows must have been hastily 
written. But the offender has provoked this 
measure in himself setting the example, and 
must put up with the consequences. The paper 
concludes with a summary of Gilfillan’s demerits 
in the following words: ‘‘ He has in truth no 
single qualification for the office of a critic, 
either of sacred or profane literature; and, in 
assuming the one after the other, he has only 
added presumption to incompetence, and irre- 
verence to presumption.” This is hard measure; 
harder, we think, than is deserved—but not so 
hard as Gilfillan has himself meted out to men 
whom, had he possessed a just sense of his own 
intellectual stature, he would have regarded with 
submissive and reverent admiration. 

The Paper on the War with Russia, as it is the 
longest, so is it the most elaborate and complete. 
If it were printed in a small shilling volume, 
it would circulate rapidly, and would supply 
to thousands that information which they want, 








and those grounds for calm and dispassionate 
reflection upon the events of the present great 
crisis which the people want no less, and which 
it would do them good to have. We have read 
the narrative with much interest. Had we space, 
we should quote the spirited accounts of the great 
battles which, if they have done nothing else, 
have asserted the inherent valour of the British 
man, and shown that though corruption and 
routine at home and imbecility abroad have 
done their worst, the old-fashioned bravery has 
not decayed. Let us commend this article espe- 
cially to our readers. 


Maclean’s Sacred Music. Arranged for Four 
Voices, with Organ or Piano-forte Accompani- 
ment. London : Cramer, Beale, and Co. 1854. 


Ir we wanted any evidence to show how diffi- 
cult it is ‘to compose a good psalm tune, we 
might gather it from the volumes before us. 
Here are above two hundred pieces of music set 
to pious verses, harmonised by men familiar with 
counterpoint and with the requirements of 
popular psalmody,—and there is no risk in pro- 
phesying that not five per cent. of the whole will 





find their way into our chapels and churches or 
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into the memories of the church-going people. 
The truth is, with regurd to the great body of 
them, that they are no¢ music; they would pass 
muster creditably enough as exercises in tho- 
rough bass; but, like the generality of first-form 
verses, which though cvrrect in quantity and 
free from absolute nonsense, are not poetry, 
they are deficient in the power of thought and 
imagination which would make them music. A 
musical phrase may be as common-place and un- 


' meaning ‘as a doggrel rhyme, and there are a 


thousand such phrases in these compositions— 
due all of them to the melodist, and not to the 
harmonists who have made the accompaniments. 
We would not include all of them, however, in 
this censure. Now and then there is a gleam 
of thought and fancy in the dry desert of com- 
mon-place, and such oases occur generally when 
the author writes in the minor key. The best 
tune in the whole collection is entitled 
‘ Maclean’s,” at page 38, and might worthily 
replace some of the growling ditties which it is 
thought appropriate to sing upon solemn occa- 
sions; but for this one decent melody we might 
point to a pile of rubbish—such impertinencies 
as ‘‘ Admonition,”’ page 50—such puerilities as 
‘* Kindness,’ page 80—or such common-place as 
‘‘ Damascus,” page 140. We regret that the 
passable melodies which should redeem this 
work from the condemnation here bestowed are 
all too few to justify us in warmly recommend- 
ing it to the public. The work has been litho- 
graphed, instead of engraved, and upon the whole 
is exceedingly ill done. Some of the pages are 
tolerable, while others exhibit the notes in huge 
blots with spider legs growing out of the middle 
of their heads, and a mile too long—having evi- 


| dently been put on the stone by a hand ignorant 


of the first rudiments of music. 


Sir Jasper Carew, his Life and Experiences. 
London: T. Hodgson. 1855. 


Tuis volume, which forms one of the series 
of the ‘‘ Parlour Library,” abounds with incident 
and adventure, and the characteristic experiences 
of a somewhat vagabond life. The narrative, 
though extending through nearly five hundred 
pages of close print, is ever vivid and graphic. 
The matter-of-fact reader may be led to suspect 
at times that the author presumes a little too 
much upon his credulity, and that the marvellous 
‘‘ experiences” herein set forth have less founda- 
tion in fact than even the average of autobiogra- 
phies; but he who reads for amusement and 
excitement will find no lack of either of these 
stimulants, and will find the pages glide rapidly 
through his fingers. The writer’s powers of de- 
scription are of a high order, and no less a com- 
pliment is due to his faculties of observation. 
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Poems. By Bessre Rayyern Parxes. Second | The Voices of the Seven Thunders. 


Edition. London: J. Chapman. 1855. 


WE are glad to sce the Poems of Miss Parkes in 
a Second Edition, and hope to live long enough 
to see many more editions yet. They have the 
ring of the true metal—they are not only mu- 
sical utterances, the vehicles of natural sentiment 
merely, but they give noble expression to noble 
thoughts, and a brave and wholesome philosophy. 
We read them with a deeper feeling than that of 
pleasure merely. ‘They rekindle the old hopes, 
awaken the old and good resolves, and breathe a 
spirit at once of action and fortitude, and at 
times of playful and manly cheerfulness which 
renews our youth. This neat and goodly volume 
contains some important and exquisite additions, 


and comprises, we presume, the whole of her) 


published works. Bessie is a painter as well as 
a true poet, and may sing “Jo anche” in cither 
character. It is thus she sings of Art :— 


O world of Art! O Shrine 

Wherein we treasure all we hold divine, 

How art thou blest! 

Whoso is weary in this world of care, 

Finds in thy presence a perpetual praycr 

And patient rest ; 

Finds a remainder of those things which bide 
When we and all our phantasms drop aside 
Into the gulf of death, a hope sublime, 

A realin unfading set apart from time. 

Did the great heart of Faith itself decay, 
Were Cross and Church and Altar swept away, 
Thou from thy treasury could’st that faith restore, 
And light the lamp of Sacrifice once more. 


O thou fair world of Art! 

From whence my soul would never fain depart, 

But dwell up there and be 

Numbered among that goodly company, 

No tint of whose bright freshness can decay, 

Nor any silver utterance die away. 

There lives whatever in past times befell, 

There all that Sagas or that Epics tell, 

All the great deeds that thrill a nation’s heart 

Live, bright and deathless, in the world of Art! 

All beauty ever dreamt, all faith, all hope, 

Hath there a glorious scope ; 

All of heroic, exquisite or splendid,— 

There Raphaelle walks a king with all his peers 
attended ; 

There the grand Sibyls sit, in whose dark eyes 

Creation’s unredeeméd promise lies, 

And thunderous prophets of gigantic mould 

Wail us degenerate from the days of old. 

We regret that we have not space for more— 
for the ballad on the ‘‘ Death of Evan Lloyd’— 
for “ ‘The Moors’’—for the ‘“‘ Three Sketches for 
Pictures,” and for many other fine poems which 
our readers would be glad to peruse. Let us 
call attention especially to “‘ The Ballad of the 
King’s Daughter.” Zhat we would transcribe 
at once were it not that it must be already 
known to most lovers of genuine poetry—to all 
indeed who are listening for the solemn-sounding 
strains which, few and far between, reach us 
from the realm of song. 


| 
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London : 
W. and F. G. Cash. 
Critics may surely teach by example as well as 


‘practice; and if reviewers conscientiously ab- 


stained from the notice of books professing to 
reveal the Revelation of St. John, it might teach 
a lesson of modesty. This latest specimen of 
Apocalyptic literature is the most harmless we 
remember to have seen, inasmuch as if is per. 
fectly unintelligible. We transcribe the super- 
scription of the book,—and if any of our readers 
think they are of the “Intelligences” ad- 
dressed, or are likely to profit by a communi- 
cation written throughout in the style of the 
opening paragraphs, we commend them to the 


‘Seven Thunders :— 


Co the Muman Family, of every Clime, Nation, 
Kindred, and ‘Tongue, now located upon, 
and scattered over, this Orb, who, through 
the Eternal and vital effluxion of the one 
Immutable Law of all Being, have now be- 
come the heirs in possession of the Highest 
Kingdom of Terrestrial Form; and To those 
Holy and Incarnate Intelligences, The Church 
[Enbvisible, now scattered and sown within such: 
Form, who, through the operation of the same 
Immutable Law of Being, and by viriue of 
their entombment within, and holding posses- 
sion of, the Flower of the Human Family, 
have now become the heirs in iinmediate 
reversion of the Highest Kingdom of Celes- 
tial Form : 

THIS EPISTLE is inscribed and presented for their 
high consideration, instruction, comfort, and support, 


' preparatory to, and pending the final consummation 


of, the travail and birth of the latter kingdom, and the 


_ perfect fulfilment of its usual and ordained deliverance 


' and associations of the former. 


out of, and relative severance from, the corporeal bonds 
The Alpha and Omega 
whereof are at this time more fully opened, and cor- . 


_poreally manifested and brought to light through the 


perfect fulness of those inductive evidences which this 


orb, as a concentrated epitome and record of the vital 


testimony of Being proper, contains and reveals of those 


‘diverse and mediatorial relations which, in their ag- 


| 


gregate and ultimate, constitute, by the strictest analogy 


_and induction, the only revelation of the one, perfect, 


Holy Law and Temple of Infinite Being proper. 


The Pastoral Office and the Millennium. A Reply 
to Dr. King’s ‘‘ Ruling Eldership ;”’ including 
another Version of the Coming Struggle. By 
an Orp Pressyrer. London: Houlston and 
Stoneman. Edinburgh: T. Grant. 

Turre is nothing of the ‘‘ Seven Thunders” in 

this book, and nothing of the Apocalypse, beyond 

an incidental allusion to some of its simplest and 
most beautiful allusions. The ‘‘ Old Presbyter’ 

we very much suspect to be identical with a 

“Citizen of Edinburgh,’’—than whose corn-law 

and currency pamphlets few have been more in- 

fluential, and none deserve wider attention. He 
is at any rate one of those too choice spirits, 
with whom democracy is a religion, and the 

Church a Commonwealth. His notion of the 

pastoral office is, that it is naught—that the 


_ elders should rule, the deacons serve, and the 
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Chureh teach itself; and this simple view of 
the Christian polity he connects with the 
millennial idea by an intense faith in the con- 
verting efficacy of a Church so constituted. He 
defends his belief and hope with a fair amount of 
scriptural learning, great shrewdness, and in- 
variable good temper, though he is by no> 


means dainty in his choice of epithets. We, 
particularly like his abstinence from those 
appeals to devotional feeling which more 


than any other quality of controversial writing | 
obscure the question at issue, and inflame the pre- 
judices that should be silent while the under- 
standing is at the work of judgment. Many of 
his allusions, caviare to English readers, will be 
highly relished by brother Scots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fraser's Magazine tor April presents a bill of 


fare far above the average. The Oxford Essays 
are handled in a learned spirit; there is an 
interesting story of Ninian Holdfast—a well- 
timed paper on Military Hospitals—a fine Poem 
by Matthew Arnold, and an excellent conclud- 
ing article, full of home truths and a cool 
cutting kind of satire, on the War Committee, 
the Ministry, and the Conference, in which the 
writer concludes by turning the tables on Lord 
Palmerston on the subject of deprecating the 
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himself clean through the midriff. We are a 


| 


| 





Divine wrath in misfortunes brought upon our- | 


ever, in which he was anticipated by Binney 
in his fast-day sermon. “ Hinchbrook” in- 
creases in interest and. in complexity ; two new 
characters are introduced, a Mr. Ardour, who 
reminds us of Warrington in Thackeray’s Pen- 
dennis, and a Mrs. Bembridge, who is but a 
mitigated Mrs. Gamp, with sobriety and other 
virtues on her side.—TZhe Present Crisis; by 
Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. (London: Partridge 
end Oakey) is a neat little volume setting forth 
the operation of the Evangelical Alliance in 
concentrating religious influence for the fur- 
therance of Christian union and missionary 


gone critic—carry us out, and bury us decently 
in the greenwood, where the wild birds sing and 


not the ‘‘ metre ballad-mongers.’’—Potichomania 
Valse, par P. E. Van Noorden (London: Dean 
and Son), is a pleasing, but rather a fantastical 
‘than original composition for the piano-forte. 
The harmony is good, and in some places strik- 
ing, but the melody is hardly discoverable in 
some parts, and where it is most marked is 
least original. 
being easy to average performers, and has a 
rather brilliant effect if well played.— The 
Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries, No. XIX. (London: E. Layton), 
testifies in a remarkable manner to the amount of 
scientific knowledge applied to the solving of all 
questions connected with the business of Assur- 

ance. ‘This work may be regarded as the organ 
of the first actuaries of the day; and no man 
interested in the matters of which it treats, and 
whose education will help him to a clear under- 
standing of its contents, should be without it.— 
A Tew Reasons for the Inamediate Re-consideration 
of the Bank Charter Act of 1844; by H. Stans- 
field, Esq. (London: Wilson), is a pamphlet 
professing to advocate a free trade in a sound 
currency. The author would abrogate all re- 
strictions on the quantity of 5/. notes ‘to be issued 
by the Bank; he would deprive the Bank of the 
monopoly it possesses of the circulation within 
sixty-five miles round London—and would grant 


selves by our own wilful neglect—a retort, how- | to the Bank the power of issuing one-pound notes 


in lieu of sovereigns, on depositing one-third as 


'a guarantee for the convertibility of the remain- 


der, and paying to Governme nt interest at 4 
per cent. Hew ould unite the Issue and Banking 
departments; and would have the bank-note a 
legal tender even though the Bank ceased to pay 
in gold. ‘To us the plan wears an ominous look ; 

and we cannot say that the ‘ Explanatory Dia- 
logue”? explains it all satisfactorily. Still, the 


' subject is too serious to be pooh-poohed. The 
‘diagram here given tells, with its red and black 


enterprise.— Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost, and 


other Papers, by W ashington Irving (Edin- 
burgh : Constable and (o.), is a handsome edi- 
tion, published at a shilling, of «2 work noticed 
in our last number, and which should be in the | 
hands of all lovers of quaint and real humour. 
—Lobin Hood and other Poems, by John R. Wise 
London: Lacy), isa five-act play founded on an 
older drama on the same subject by Anthony 
Munday. We have not read it. Happe ning 
to glance first at the ‘‘ other Poems,” our eye 
fell on the following verse : 
And when they meet, ’tis not the words 
A common being utters, 


For in each other’s face their looks 
Are love's interpreters. 


That verse did our business for us as completely | subject of mining to all 
as would a cloth-yard shaft from Robin Hood have looked into the boo 


| 


| 


i 


lines, an awful and ruinous story, and is enough 
to conv ince any man of business, that whether 
Mr. Stansficld’s plan be the right one or no, some 


scheme or other 1s imperatively called for to pre- 


vent the abnormal changes in the value of pro- 
perty to which we are all liable under the present 
system.— Corsica, in its Picturesque, Social, and 
Hlistorical Aspects. By ¥. Gregorovius. (Lon- 
don: Longmans.) This is a new translation, 
forming three shilling numbers of the “Traveller's 
| Library,” of a work which we had occasion to 
‘notice last month. The translation is by R. Mar- 
tineau, M.A., and is admirably done.—British 
Mines Considered as a Means of Investment. Se- 
cond Edition. By J. H. Murchison, Esq., F.G. 8. 
(London: Mann.) The author of this book is 
the advocate of mining speculation, and he 
professes to render important information on the 
ies concerned. We 
in vain for any infor- 


It has the merit, however, of 


ree tepeenee 
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mation concerning aes promising speculations 
which ruined their shareholders—it is the sunny 
side of the picture only which Mr. Murchison 
exhibits, leaving his readers to find out the dark 
shadows for themselves. This is not fair. A 
work professing to give information on mining 
is bound to state the whole truth. In default of 
such candour on the part of the author, who is 
eloquent only on the great gains which have 
been got out of the Cornish mines, we will take 
the liberty to remind our readers that, taken in 
the lump, the Cornish mines do not pay their 
working expenses—that more hard cash is sunk 
beneath the surface every year than is got out in 
the shape of convertible ore. Let every man who 
dabbles in mining shares understand this—and 
he will see, if not quite blind, that he is gam- 
bling and not trading, with the capital he invests 
in them. If, with his eyes open, he is deter- 
mined to gamble, Mr. Murchison, who is “ in- 
terested in the promotion of mining enterprise,” 
will show him how to set about it. We wish, 
with the author of this book, that “ British 
mines may take their proper position among the 
investments of the day’—with a remarkable 
difference of opinion, however, as to what that 
position should be.—EZercises in Arithmetic, 
systematically arranged, &c. By Rev. W. F. 
Greenfield, M.A. (London: Longmans.) This is 
a valuable little book to the private tutor or 
teacher of a class. The exercises are abundant 
and extremely well considered. The volume 
would be all the better, however, for the addition 
of rules and an explanatory text, without which 
it is of no use to a solitary student who seeks to 
teach himself.—7he Association, or Young 
Men’s Magazine (Glasgow: Slack), is a new 
serial containing some brief, well-considered 
essays on subjects practically interesting to 


young men, and a rare piece of biography of 


Samuel Congalton, the hero of Dirleton Green. 
—Nine Days’ Meditations on the Abuses of the 
Church of Rome. Translated from the Italian 
of Alexander Borgia (London: Partridge and 
Oakey. 1854), is an exposure in a rather dry 
and humorous vein of the numerous enormities 


which render the practices of the Church of 


Rome revolting to sincerity, honesty, and com- 
mon-sense.— Zhe Mormon’s Own Book; or Mor- 
monism tried by its own Standards—Reason and 
Scripture. By T. W. P. Taylder. (London: 
Partridge and Oakey.) Admitting, what yet 
seems to us very doubtful, that it is worth while 
to oppose serious reasoning to the rubbish and 


beastliness of Mormonism, this book is well | 


adapted to serve the purpose for which it is 
written. It is dedicated to the London City 
Mission, is intended for the use of the mission- 
aries, and puts into their mouths arguments 
against the doctrines of Joe Smith and his whore- 
making and whoremongering tribe. If braying 
a fool in a mortar would make a wise man of 
him, Mr. Taylder is the very person to effect the 
transformation; for our own part, we have no 
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expectation of any such result from that kind of 
process.— The Beauties of Fanny Fern (London ; 
Knight and Son) are collected into a neat little 
volume, introduced by a criticism of remarkable 
discretion and good taste. We confess, we did 
not think so many really good things could have 
been saved from the goose-down flight of 
Fanny’s Leaves. But whether she be hoyden or 
vixen—or worse, the affectation of either,— 
there is in what she says enough of nature, and 
of the proof of suffering, to win a momentary 
attention and a kindly feeling. We have, be- 
sides, none of the fear expressed by some of our 
critics, for her influence on our English mind. 
The men on this side the water don’t like to be 
quizzed so abominably, and the women are en- 
titled to a reaction from Mrs. Ellis.—Zhe Town 
Garden : a Manual for the Management of City 
and Suburban Gardens. By Shirley Hibberd. 
(London: Groombridge.) ‘‘ Just look there, 
Sir!” said a West-end physician the other day, 
pointing his friend’s attention to an enclosure 
hardly larger than the room they stood in; “I 
call that a very respectable garden for a London 
square.” Poor doctor! If his patients thrived 
no better than his plants, their fees would be 
given in vain. Butnow that the’smoke nuisance’is 
in course of abatement, every house should have 
its garden, even if on the roof. Mr. Hibberd 
teaches how to conjure flower-beds out of the 
window-sill and the back-yard pavement, just as 
Soyer teaches the conjuration of a delicious 
dinner from bones and nettles. With the hearti- 
ness of one who delights in home-grown celery 





j and carnations, he goes over the whole process 
‘necessary to those and analagous products; - 
'rather showing you how to do it, than instruct- 
ing you in its technicalities; and supplementing 
his details with a copious classification.— The 
Church of England Quarterly (London: Par- 
| tridge and Oakey) gives us an agreeable surprise 
by the heartiness, even vehemence, of its speech 
‘on the morale and management of the war. 
_With a piercing eye and relentless hand the 
writer goes through the history of the campaign ; 
detecting, and not concealing, evidences of Aus- 
trian complicity with the Czar, and of Western 
/eomplicity with Austria. In the Summary of 
| “‘ Facts and Progress’’ we do not, of course, find 
a uniformly liberal strain, but a truly philan- 
thropic bias. The non-political articles are 
| agreeably varied, Astro-Theology, British But- 
terflies, Modern Aisthetics, and the Society of 
_ Antiquaries, are their topics; and the treatment 
is animated, sometimes brilliant. 
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Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society. — 
The Report read before the members of this Society at 
their annual meeting in March last, was to the following 
effect :— 


“The Directors have now, for the first time since the 
establishment of the Society, to lay before the members a 
statement of the annual business effected during the ex- 
citement of a period of European war, combined with 
increased taxation and great dullness in commercial 
affairs. It is very gratifying to them to be able to state 
that the number of policies passed during the year is 774, 
representing a capital sum of 308,415/.; the correspond. 
ing amount of annual premiums being 10,798/. 1s. 3d., 
exclusive of 9,478/. 11s. 2d. single payments received for 
annuities and life assurances. Adding to the above sum | 
of 308,415/., the amount of additions declared at the last | 
investigation, 119,583/. 7s. 9d., the amount is 427,998/. | 
17s. 9d.; and the net addition to the total sums assured, | 
deducting all policies and additions emerged, surrendered, | 
forfeited, and not taken up, is 315,898/. Os. 10d.; and 
the net increase of premiums, 6,742/. 16s. 4d. The 
amount of the eapital sums assured is now upwards of 
2,500,000/.; the amount of premiums upwards of 
80,0002. ; the annual income, 100,000/.; and the Funds 
above 450,000/. subject to deduction of claims, by death, 
not yet paid. 

“The amount of claims during the year 1854, including 
additions, has been 32,3537. 17s. 8d., being at the rate of 
about 1} per cent. on the sums assured, or 1/. out of 75/. 
The deaths for the year are 58, while in the preceding year 
they were 52, but the amount of claings for 1854, is con- 
siderably less. The attention of the Directors having 
been drawn to the t desire of the public for a liberal 
scheme, throwing the benefit of the surplus accruing to a 
policy in reduction of the annual premiums, a table has 
been framed on the assumption of a bonus at the rate of 
1} per cent. Under this table the policy is subject to | 
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sixth more. To the ‘minimum premiums,’ beginning at 
the commencement of a policy, a table has been also 
added of reduced premiums commencing with the sixth. 

“ While the Directors have thus endeavoured to meet 
the wishes of those who have been desirous of securing 
at once as large an amount as possible for such annual 
payment as they can afford during life, the general com- 
mittee of management have, upon strong recommenda- 
tion of the Manager, adopted a very important reduction 
in the short period rates, at the higher ages. In the 
case of the younger ages they have not thought it pru- 
dent to reduce them, and have retained the former pre- 
miums, though they are higher than those of some other 
respectable offices; but being satisfied that the rates for 
the higher ages are totally disproportionate to those for 
the younger ages, they have been modified, in accordance 
with this view, within the limits permitted by the con- 
stitution ; and the reduced rates at the higher ages will 
be found lower—in many cases considerably lower — 
than those of other offices. It will be sufficient to notice 
that the rate for one year at age 45 is 1/. 8s. 7d., and for 
7 years 1/, 9s. 6d.; and at age 60 for one year 3/, 4s. 
and for 7 years 3/, 15s. 

“The Directors trust that the public will perceive, in 
the new tables referred to, an evidence of the continued 
desire of the Society to adopt any safe and well-con- 
sidered suggestion, caleulated to diminish the cost or in- 
crease the advantages of the system of life insurance.” 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the Report, and 
the Rev. John Edmond seconded the motion. The usual 
business was transacted, and the meeting separated after 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





Economic Life Assurance Society.—At the annua’ 
general court of this corporation, held in New Bridge- 


street, Blackfriars, Henry Frederick S Esq., 
in the chair, the secretary read the f statement 








diminution or inerease, according as the real rate in future | of receipts and disbursements for the year 1854:— 
shall fall short or exceed that rate. A party adopting | Received—Balance, as per Auditors’ reports, Feb. 15, 
this table, and paying under it premium for 100/. as by 1854, 19,253/. 5s. 3d.; assurance premiums, less com- 
the ordinary table, would at age 20 assure about 50/.| mission, 158,139/. 7s. 3d.; interest on investments, 
more, at age 30 about 40/. more, at age 40 about 33/. 60,242/. 9s. 1ld.; sale of government securities, 
more. If this table had been constructed on the footing 185,903/. 2s. 5d.; mortgages, &c., 77,1102. 15s. 
of bonus at the rate of 1} per cent., the rate declared at | 8d. ; loans on policies repaid, total, 
Jast investigation, the increase would have been about a 506,208/. Os. 6d. Paid: Assurance claims, 77,7931. 5s. 
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6d.; annuity claims, 526’. 7s. 10d.; investments in| which might be expected. The Directors continue to 
government securities, 39,173/. 18s. 3d.; investments in | exercise increased care and supervision in the selection of 
mortgages, reversions, &c., 294,062/. 7s. 5d.; loans on lives ; and it is gratifying to them to state, that their 
policies, 10,213/.; purchase of policies, 8,777/. 13s. ; judgment has been borne out in several instances which 
re-assurance premiums, 480/. 17s.; rent, taxes, insur- | have come to their knowledge during the past year, where- 
ance, and repairs, 506/. 1s. 2d.; printing, advertising, by great loss to the Company has been avoided.” 
stationery, stamps, &c., 8541. 9s. 6d. ; directors, auditors, The Report was unanimously adopted. 

and medical officers, 2,154/. 9s.; actuary, secretary, and | on 

clerks, 4,2611. 5s. ,, agents’ charges and metical fees, | Deposit and General Life Assurance Company.-- 
S371. 10s. Sd. ; eee and low expences, 208°. Is. Od.; _Atthe Annual Meeting of this society—Lord Viscount 
income tax, 132/. 12s. 1d. ; sundries, house wins gemapel | Drumlanrig, M.P., in the chair—Mr. Dovle, the Secre- 
parcels, messengers, &e., 5500. 1s, 10d. ; ready money ‘tary, read the following Report :— 

bonuses and rn 52,7610. 10s. 5d.; balance in hand, | “Your directors have sincere satisfaction in being 
13,145/. 10s, 1d.—Grand total, 506,208/. Os. 6d. The onanied to communicate, for the information of the 


statement of the Assurance Fund on the 31st December, | Proprietors and the Policy-holders, that, during the 
1854, showed ;—Funded property and governments Se- | twelve months ending the 31st of December last, a 
enrities, 441,452/. 17s. 64. ; mortgages, 813,299/, 2s. 4a. ; large and healthy amount of business has been realised. 
life interests and reversions, 134,624. 12s. 1d. 3 casi 10 | No less than 985 proposals, covering assurances to the 
hand, 13,1457. 10s. 1d.—Total fund, 1,402,522/. 2s. 'amount of 203,950 were submitted to the Board of 
In answer to a question put by Mr. Duncan as od Management—ample evidence of public confidence in 
whether in the case of assurance claims the eoag Fe gone | the principles upon which the Company has been estab- 
honuses were added to the claim, the Secretary said they | lished, as well as of the soundness and stability of its 
were. The income tax was deducted from the interest | constitution. Of these proposals, 775, assuring 135,000/., 
allowed. were accepted at ordinary rates, anc’ 118 involving as- 
The Auditor’s Report, dated the 14th of February, Priownctnat > the amount of 28,600/. at increased , ral 
1855, was read, which stated that the Auditors had gd | Under the advice of the Medical Board, 19 proposals t: 
carefully examined the accounts, &c., of last year. They | the extent of 5,250/. were declined, and those proposals 
begged to report that they had found them correct, and | representing the remaining 35,000/. were either witl:- 
again to express their satisfaction at the manner in | drawn or still await completion. 
which the accounts were kept. | “Out of the 780 proposals which your Directors ac- 
Mr. Downes, the Actuary, then entered upon a state- | cepted, there have been issued no less than 532 policies, 
ment : or in the a, of ge pian : pene pies Smeg poy ig * the aggregate to ie se 
answer to questions, he gave information of a most satis- | and yielding 3,405/. 15s, 9d. inannual premiums. From 
factory character, for which we must refer the reader to | this, however, are to be deducted the premiums on short 
the published Report. Some business resolutions were | period policies, and on those which have not been taken 
passed, and the meeting, which was most cordial | UP, leaving the actual annual revenue derivable from the 
throughout, broke up. }new business carried through during the year, 3,203/, 
| 6s. 7d.--a financial result which the Directors consider 
Householders’ Life Assurance Society —At a | affords well-grounded cause for congratulation, having 
Se rye romps | of rw ey be _ rear regard oy! Yq pe ae “4 —— - de- 
veld at their offices, Adam-street, Adelphi, to take into! pression in the face of which that result has been 
consideration the propriety of raising the interest payable | attained. 
to shareholders on the subscribed capital—Mr. Hodson,| “Since the establishment of the Company up to the - 
the secretary, read a Report to the following effect:— | present time, a period of two years and seven months, 
“The Directorsof the Householders’ Life Assurance Com- | there have been granted, independent of the Industrial 
pany have much pleasure in submitting their third annual | Branch business, 1,385 policies, assuring upwards of 
Report to the Shareholders. During the past year, 309 | 350,000/. The total number of policies in force on the 
proposals have been made to them for the assurance of | 31st March last, after deducting lapsed and all other 
72,595/., out of which they have granted 228 policies, on | discontinued insurances, was 1,097, assuring 235,000/., 
— the ro —— to eo ig 2d. | ger Fa eager ma ti The yore 
e remaining proposals for assuring 10,773/. have | sactions of the last few months, viewed in connection with 
either wih Ap gt or _— a declined. The | the rg already _ . still in Poogrems for 
past year has not been favourable to Life Assurance, in | extending the operations of the Company, leave little 
consequence of many opposing and depressing circum- | doubt in the minds of the Directors, that at a very mode- 
stances; but the Directors having matured and arranged | rate calculation, the yearly premium revenue will be in- 
ger action, have every reason to believe that, | crease ,000/., before the ietors again a: 
-_ a larger , : on ar e se cog og oe th at, | gpa fo Xe ’ D008, xia ge pens a 
c ae ie promerr year, 7 _ — ) _ a | to ere, an account of past operations and future 
will be very greatly increased. 1ey have, however, the | prospects. 
satisfaction of reporting, that the Company is ina sound, The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
and satisfactory condition. The aggregate amount of | alluded to the defalcations of the late Secretary, which 
business transacted by the Company from the com- | amounted to 1,838/. 8s. 5d., and observed that, having 
mencement to the present date is as follows :—In 1852-3 | secured a large and healthy class of most profitable busi- 
they issued 409 policies, assuring 77,624., and yielding | ness during the présent year, had it not been for causes 
3,200/, in premiums; in 1853-4 the policies were 813 | which ought not to have come into operation, their success 
assuring 161,686/., and yielding 6,834/. in premiums ; | would have been unequalled by any company of similar 
in 1854-5 the policies were 1,041, the sum assured was standing. Mr. Neison, the Actuary, complimented the 
223,386/., and the premiums 8,936/. Of which policies Directors upon what they had generously done to main- 
743 remained in force, on the 15th instant, for assuring | tain the stability of the Company; and, looking to the 
195,027/.; the annual amount of premiums thereon being | amount of business done during the past year, confident! 
7,085/. The Directors have the satisfaction of reporting | expected that their views would be fully pods: 0 | 
that the claims which have arisen under policies are of The proceedings terminated with the usual vote of thanks 
small amount, and considerably below the average of loss | to the Chairman. 
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